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And all 21 vivid color-coordi- 

nated geometric patterns are in stock for immediate 
shipment. In a quiet boardroom or a busy open plan 
office, nothing accents your design on a grander 
scale. For full-color literature, write Armstrong, Dept. 
19XAR, P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Norman McGrath 


Correction 


Al Morrison should have received 
credit as the design architect at Heery 
& Heery, Architects & Engineers, for 
the Herman Miller facility (RECORD, 
August 1981, pages 60-6 1). 


Calendar 


JANUARY 

Through January 22 Exhibition, "Win- 
dow, Room, Furniture," 108 projects 
by artists and architects; the product 
of an investigation by Ricardo Scofi- 
dio and Tod Williams; at the Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., Gallery, The Cooper 
Union, Cooper Square, New York 
City. 

22-24 Conference, "Design Environ- 
ments for All People," at the United 
Nations Headquarters, New York 
City. Sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the 
United Nations; organized by the 
National Center for a Barrier Free 
Environment, the Landscape Archi- 
tecture Foundation and the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture. Contact: Ms. Sherry Barndollar, 
Landscape Architecture Foundation, 
1717 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

22-25 National Association of Home 
Builders convention, Las Vegas. Con- 
tact: Betty Christie, NAHB, 15 & M 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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In your October 1981 issue of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL RECORD [pages 96-99], there 
appeared a project on the West Side 
of Manhattan for a bakery designed 
by Rodolfo Imas. There are a few 
comments | feel necessary to com- 
municate to you. 

This project bears a striking 
resemblance to a project on the East 
Side of Manhattan that | completed a 
number of years ago. This in itself 
would not be so unusual except for 
the fact that some time ago Mr. Imas 
telephoned my studio. In this conver- 
sation, he revealed that he was mak- 
ing a project like mine and wanted to 
know all the particulars about the 
construction techniques, material 
sizes and other questions concerning 
the various design decisions that had 
been made. After expressing my con- 
cern to Mr. Imas that this information 
was the result of resolving issues 
related to the project, as well as my 
own researches, | urged him to possi- 
bly look to a solution that would 
express his own efforts and research- 
es. Obviously he did not. This is not 
an unconscious similarity, which hap- 
pens occasionally, but rather a very 
deliberate act. Along with the work 
being similar, the quotations in the 
text are again similar to those written 
and published as the original descrip- 
tion of my project. 

We are all influenced by the 
work of others, be it from the past or 
by contemporaries. This is an ac- 
cepted fact. However, usually the 
process produces a transformation of 
the idea, due to the different condi- 
tions being applied by virtue of the 
fact that it is another site, another 
client, another budget, etc. These 
factors ultimately change the form as 
well. If all these do not substantially 
change the project, at the very least 
an acknowledgment of the source 
and reference should be given, as is 
common practice and courtesy in any 
academic endeavor. 

In a time when the consumption 
of images is so severe, it seems even 
more of an imperative to maintain 
authenticity of authorship. 

It is extremely flattering to feel 
that you influenced: someone, but 
extremely unpleasant to find some- 
one making a quick gain from your 
own long labors. 

George Ranalli 
New York City 


We publish photos at right of the two 
facades in illustration of Mtr. Ranalli's 
letter and his point: at top, August 
Too, a boutique and beauty salon by 
architect Ranalli, and, at bottom, Lav- 
ana's bakery by architect Imas. The 
interior spaces of the two projects 
differ in both their function and their 
design. —Ed. 
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Letters to the editor 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD deserves praise 
and thanks for publishing, in its Octo- 
ber 1981 issue, the brilliantly illumi- 
nating and masterly essay by Ada 
Louise Huxtable, which makes it pat- 
ently clear that, to paraphrase Mark 
Twain, the death of modern architec- 
ture is greatly exaggerated. 
Joseph Blumenkranz, FAIA 
Scarsdale, New York 


Since much that is written about 
modern architecture today is a 
source of increasing despair to me 
and many of my colleagues, | am 
grateful for Ada Louise Huxtable's 
two articles on the subject, first in 
your January 1981 issue, then in the 
October 1981 issue. Architecture 
more than ever is in need of clear, 
incisive, thoughtful and scholarly 
comment. Mrs. Huxtable not only 
writes well; hers is one of the very 
few voices of wisdom speaking on, 
to, and for my profession. Her two 
articles prompt me to share some 
personal observations on the modern 
architecture debate. 

1. A disproportionate amount of 
recognition today is given to unbuilt 
projects. Although writing and draw- 
ings are legitimate and desirable 
means for expressing theoretical 
architectural statements, they are still 
speculative and even visionary (al- 
though some are quite provocative 
and stimulating). The leap from paper 
to bricks and mortar is big, and ideas 
may become architecture only when 
they can be judged as buildings. By 
ignoring this distinction, many critics 
have contributed to a faulty percep- 
tion of architecture. 

2. The on-going debate fre- 
quently fails to recognize the mo- 
mentous technological and planning 
advances made in building during this 
century and the great reliance the 
public has learned to put on them. 
We demand systems and design solu- 
tions that will assure an unprecedent- 
ed level of comfort and ease at a low 
cost of operation and maintenance. 
By adopting the "less is more” princi- 
ple, modern architecture cast its lot 
with industrialization and mass pro- 
duction. It lends itself ideally to the 
vast technological and population 
explosions of this century. Through 
speed of construction and relative 
economy, it aided the rapid growth 
of our cities and the democratization 
of society. Less is more became more 
for more. Developers, governments 
and institutions picked up the ball and 
ran. Modern architecture was expedi- 
ent. Modern economics became its 
master and the handcrafted past 
became nostalgia. 

continued on page 31 
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The 
ITALIAN TRADE 
COMMISSION 


presents 


during Italian Tile Week 


MARCH 1-5 10 AM-6 PM 
in New York City at the 


ITALIAN TILE CENTER 


499 PARK AVENUE, N.Y.C. 10022 


Come and See 

19 Exciting Room Settings 
Designed by America's Leading 
Interior Designers 


Using Italian Tiles 
of Every Description in Color, 
Design, Patterns and Textures 


Architects, Interior Designers, 
Dealers, Facility Planners 
and End Users are Invited 


Bring Your Clients 


ITALIAN 
TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Cedas Nuova, Cerdisa, Cisa, 
Cotto Ref, Edilcuoghi, 
Eliosceramica, lI Ferrone, 
Floor Gres, Imola Coop., 
Impronta, Iris, Marazzi, 

Marca Corona, Miriam/Alpina, 
Omega, Pastorelli/Nettuno, 
Piemme, Ragno, Stylon 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


David Eugene Bell, ASID/Design Multiples, Inc. 
Eric Bernard Designs 

Alan Buchsbaum, Architect/Design Coalition 
Abbey Darer 

Nelson Ferlita/Nelson Ferlita, Inc. 

Bill Goldsmith 

Michael Graves, Architect 

Susan Zises Green, ASID/Susan Zises Interior Design 
Robert Hart/Robert S. Hart Interior Design 

Interior Design by Stanley Hura & Chuck Giordano 
Paul Leonard/Paul Leonard Associates 

Richard Lowell Neas 

Jimmy Potucek of McMillen, Inc. 

Barbara Schwartz, ASID and 

Barbara Ross of Dexter Design 

Allen Scruggs, ASID/Scruggs + Myers & Associates 
Katrin Tolleson Interiors, Inc. 

Kevin Walz 

Zajac & Callahan Inc. 


For further information please call 212-980-8866 
Circle 6 on inquiry card 
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ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


51 Demystifying the business end 
of architecture 
Frank Munzer, president of the Eggers 
Group, describes his firm’s financial 
management system which uses a series 
of periodic reports that help monitor 
the firm’s standing day to day, project 
long-range needs, assess the profitability 
of each project and set future targets. 


57 Economist Philip Kidd assesses the 
prospects of a housing recovery 
in 1982 
The end of 1981 saw a decline in 
interest rates, especially short-term 
rates, which fell below long-term rates, 
reestablishing the normal, upward 
sloping yield curve. By mid-1982, when 
some of the backlogged demand for 
credit has been met, long-term rates will 
begin to fall, helping the recovery of the 
construction industry. 


59 Labor costs rival materials prices 
as a focus of concern 
Labor costs continued to rise 
substantially last year in every region of 
the country. Although no single trend 
dominates recent fluctuations in 
materials prices, a marked increase 
across the board seems likely 
in mid-1982. 
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Cover: The Hartford Seminary 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Architects: Richard Meier & Partners 
Photograph: ©Ezra Stoller/ESTO 


THE RECORD REPORTS 


13 Editorial 
Progress report on NCARB’s astonishing 
effort to improve the national exam 


4 Letters/calendar 
33 News in brief 


34 News reports 
The Federal government and the 
Architect of the Capitol are at odds 
over the use of phased construction. 
Yet another threat to the Brooks Law. 
Uniform guidelines for access of the 
handicapped to Federal buildings. 
Wallace K. Harrison dies. Restoration 
projects in three Connecticut 
communities. Dome of the Church of 
the. Holy Sepulcher is restored. 


38 Buildings in the news 

Cleveland’s new Standard Oil 
headquarters. Combination convention 
center and hotel in Oakland. The new 
Republic National Bank of New York 
building. The Tampa Financial Center. 


Jack Horner 


42 Design awards/competitions 
Daylighting is a key element in designs 
cited by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation in its 10th annual Energy 
Conservation Awards Program. The 
winners of the 1981 Chicago AIA 
Distinguished Building Awards embody 
a lively spectrum of design, ranging 
from rehab to high-tech. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


108 Elegant texture at a bargain price 
For a Philip Morris plant in North 
Carolina, Marcel Breuer Associates 
developed a herringbone-pattern 
precast concrete system that exploits 
the sun to give life and elegance to 
the building. ` 


112 Product reports 

118 Office literature 

142 Classified advertising 
156 Advertising index 


159 Reader service inquiry card 


NEXT MONTH IN RECORD 


Building Types Study: Museums and Galleries 
A boom in museum building seems to be 
gathering force and it is likely to produce a 
generation of designs significantly different from 
those produced in the ^60s. Museums will reach 
for new audiences, structure their exhibits 
differently, and make better use of available 
resources. In RECORD's February issue, three new 
display spaces will hint clearly at changes to 
come. 
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BUILDING TYPES STUDY 570 


90 Designing downtown Pittsburgh 

In this urban design case study, urban 
designer Jonathan Barnett draws upon 
his experience of the past four years as 
urban design consultant to the city of 
Pittsburgh as it continues to rebuild its 
downtown. Barnett describes the work 
in Pittsburgh as a continuous process of 
adjustment, encouragement and 
management. 


92 PPG and the Market-Stanwix 
Urban Renewal Area 


98 New development on Grant Street 
104 The convention center, hotel, 
the Penn Central Station and 
‘the downtown riverfronts 


105 Long-range planning across the rivers 


106 Summary: How these actions 
add up to urban design 


FEATURES 


65 A progression into light: 
. The Hartford Seminary, 
by Richard Meier & Partners 
Meier's pristine geometry has never 
seemed so harmoniously keyed to his 
client's own concerns as it does in this 
gathering place for scholarship and 
meditation. 


B 


74 Two college projects 
by Wolf Associates 
With wide-ranging interests in abstract 
and contextural design, the architects 
have demonstrated how such interests 
can interact to produce responsive 


results on two very different campuses. 
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82 Twelve-Bikes House 
Quechee, Vermont 
by MBA Architects and Planners 
A small vacation retreat in Vermont’s ski 
country derives richness and complexity 
through the manipulation of simple 
forms. 


86 Corporate offices for 
Associated Metals & Minerals 
Architect Jack L. Gordon has successfully 
confronted a number of constraints 
placed on his design by a landmark 
building. The results are particularly 
satisfying to both the architect and his 
client. 


Glass Block is 
incombustible, and has 
the highest fire resistive 
capabilities among 
light transmitting 
materials. 


Condensation 


ІШІ 
Ill 


Glass Block 
substantially reduces 
the high levels of 
condensation 
associated with wide 
temperature variations 
between interior and 
exterior. 


Glass Block is the most 
effective insulator 
against heat and cold 
among light 
transmitting materials. 


Glass Block has the 
unique ability to bring 
daylight into a building 
while controlling 
undesirable heat and 
glare, and providing 
security and privacy. 


EDITORIAL 


laws and regulations, contract law, and busi- 
ness principles. 

And similarly, the essential skills of the 
architect were codified into four groups: 1) 
analytical/perceptual, 2) conceptual/syntheti- 
cal/creative/artistic, 3) management/coordi- 
nation, 4) communications. 

This, surely, is the most careful analysis 
of the professional that has ever been made. 
And, again, this is just the beginning. For 
underway is another study identifying the 
extent to which these essential knowledges 
and skills are in fact examined by the afore- 
mentioned national exam. The preliminary 
answer is clearly: "Only in part," or “Fairly 
well.” But clearly, as the report of the NCARB 
committee states, "The examinations should 
be improved in content and method; imple- 
mentation of the examination improvements 
should begin promptly; and a program should 
be established for continuous evaluation and 
improvement of the examination." 

The report makes clear—as anyone who 
thinks about it must realize —that establishing 
a truly meaningful examination in so complex 
a discipline as architecture, with the enor- 
mous variety of functional knowledge that 
must be applied to subjective judgments, will 
be an enormously difficult task. 

But, in this editor's opinion, an astonish- 
ing (to use the word one more time) start has 
been made. And that is good for the public, it 
is good for the profession, it is good for the 
practitioner, and, though his or her task of 
becoming licensed may continue to an area 
of shifting sand, it is surely good for the intern 
too. 

And so indeed may it be to the student. 
For as the final paragraph of the NCARB 
report says: "Like the parameters of an archi- ` 
tectural program, this material can be used by 
schools of architecture to assess the philoso- 
phy, curriculum and depth of programs 
offered to architecture students. 

"However, it is neither possible nor prac- 
tical for schools of architecture to cover all 
the knowledges and skills and abilities identi- 
fied in this report, nor to cover them to the 
depth implied. It will be necessary for the 
training period [internship period] to expand 
upon those knowledges, skills, and abili- 
ties... .” 

In the end, it seems to me that all these 
efforts give new dignity to the study of archi- 
tecture, to the profession, to the title "archi- 
tect,” and to the people who hold or wish to 
hold that grand title. — W. W. 
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Progress report on NCARB’s astonishing 
effort to improve the national exam 


to protect the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare when practicing architecture—which 
NCARB defines as "basic competency.” 

To establish the most important services, 
the NCARB task force sent a detailed survey 
to 12,000 architects, worked with 3833 
usable responses. Panel discussions were held 
with 40 "frequent users" of architectural ser- 
vices from both the private and public sec- 
tors. 

In the end, the NCARB team and its 
consultant, McManis Associates, identified 
164 services, 128 "knowledges," and 14 skills 
required in the practice of architecture. These 
lists were refined, and those "necessary to 
protect the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare" identified. 

For example: 38 specific services group- 
ed into seven areas were identified as "nec- 
essary to protect. ..." The first area is Pro- 
gramming—under which are listed five ser- 
vices: design objectives, space requirements, 
space relations, flexibility/expansability, and 
site requirements. The second area is Site 
Design —under which are listed nine services, 
beginning with land utilization (which the sur- 
vey identified as the most important service 
of all, and including structure placement, 
form relationships, movement systems/circu- 
lation/parking, utility systems, surface and 
subsurface conditions, ecological require- 
ments, deeds/zoning/legal constraints, and 
topography and relationship to surroundings. 
The other five areas of service have been 
defined as Building Design (with eight specific 
services), Construction Documents (with 
five), Bidding and Negotiation (two services: 
organization and handling of bid documents, 
bid evaluation), Construction (with six ser- 
vices) and Miscellaneous (preliminary cost 
estimations, life cycle cost and value analysis, 
and architectural-practice management). 

Similarly, the NCARB has identified 29 
important "knowledges": humanities, history 
and theory of architecture, natural forces, 
environmental theory, acoustics, moisture 
and thermal forces, soil properties and treat- 
ment, topographical factors, esthetics, prox- 
imity relationships, spatial relations, circula- 
tion, site planning, landscape design, interiors, 
documentation methods, energy utilization 
and conservation, structural systems, security 
systems, fire protection systems, plumbing 
systems, environmental control systems, elec- 
trical systems and illumination, utility and civil 
systems, construction materials and assem- 
blies, construction and industry operations, 


The Architectural Registration Boards of the 
50 states—plus the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and Guam— 
have the considerable responsibility of licens- 
ing architects to practice. Taken together, the 
Boards constitute the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Воагаѕ and 
NCARB is firmly committed to a uniform 
national examination for licensing, including 
national grading standards and techniques. 

That national exam has, predictably and 
almost inevitably, drawn criticism. A number 
of the Member Boards have specific concerns 
about the coverage of the test—for one 
obvious example, seismic concerns in Califor- 
nia. Several states simply bucked the initial 
national exam— which was entirely multiple 
choice and did not include a separate design 
exam—and the design exam has been rein- 
stated. On the other hand, the Member 
Boards have been confronted with com- 
plaints from candidates about the content of 
the exam, and about the semi-annual timing. 

NCARB is nothing if not deadly serious 
about its role in licensing, and therefore, in 
response to these concerns, voted at its 1979 
annual meeting to undertake no less a study 
than to "analyze and define the knowledge, 
skills, abilities and functions necessary for 
minimum competence for the practice of 
architecture in the United States." That study 
was undertaken with great thoroughness and 
the task (see below) has now been com- 
pleted— and a fascinating study it turned out 
to be! The NCARB now stands ready to 
undertake the second phase of the project — 
"to apply these findings to an evaluation of 
the current NCARB examinations [and later 
on, as a subsequent study, internship stand- 
ards, education standards, and practice stan- 
dards] and recommend criteria as necessary 
and appropriate to conform to those find- 
ings." The study of the examination will be a 
four-step process— examination analysis, ex- 
amination validation, examination modifica- 
tions, and grading modifications. The commit- 
tee of NCARB members who undertook this 
study is supplemented by a professional advi- 
sor, two consultants and staff—including 
expert advice on "psychometrics" or the art 
of testing. 

The part of the project completed so far 
is (to use the word again used in the title of 
this plece) an astonishing study of the services 
that make up the practice of architecture, and 
the various areas of knowledge and types of 
skill that are required of an architect in order 


THE CONTRACT CARPET FIBE 
FOR EXTRA-LONG RESISTA!'C 


pending on construction, there is 
25-30% less surface area to soil. 
And the less soiling there is, the 
less-frequent cleaning. 


Whats more, a larger filament is a 
more resilient filament. Pile texture 
retention is greater, so there's less 
crushing. Even in the most highly 
trafficked area, Antron" XL makes it 
possible to install carpeting that will 
retain its good looks for a long time 
to come. 


You've come to rely on the great 
performance of Antron"* III (with 
long-term appearance retention 
and built-in static control). With 
Antron* XL nylon ВСЕ you can 
expect even more- significantly im 
proved soil resistance and pile re- 
tention versus all other carpet 
fibers. Thats the latest Antron® 
Advantage. 


ANTRON" XL nylon is the most 
significant fiber development for 
contract carpeting since Antron" III. 
Here is a high-performance BCF 
fiber that will outperform any other 
contract carpet fiber. Its amazing 
Soil resistance and strength mean 
commercial carpeting of Antron* XL 
will retain its good looks longer with 
a lot less maintenance. 


How does Апігоп” XL work? It's 
basically very simple. Апітоп” XL 
nylon filaments are bigger than con- 
ventional nylon filaments. There- 
fore, fewer are needed. (See 
illustrations). This means that in 
every square yard of carpet, de- 
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graduates than with their various curricula and 
program alternatives. 
Toward this need for initial encouragement, 
the profession is indeed important to education. 
Roger L. Schluntz, AIA 
Chairman 
Department of Architecture 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


P.S. Architecture Schools of North America, which 
you mentioned in your editorial, is co-published by 
both Peterson’s Guides (as you mentioned) and the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
whose membership includes all schools with 
accredited programs. We are flattered by your 
kind reference to this work. 


PROJECT: Buffalo Convention Center, Buffalo, N.Y. 
SPECIFIED WALLCOVERING: MAYATEX WOVEN SISAL 


INSTALLATION: After researching many types of wallcoverings, the architects 
determined that MAYATEX SISAL incorporated all of the features needed for 
this specific installation. 

SISAL is: Flame retardant, cigarette resistant, cost efficient, sound absorbing, 
insulating, extremely durable and naturally static-free. It installs easily on 
walls and floors with minimal surface preparation and requires very little 

maintenance. Exciting visual and textural contrasts are achieved when SISAL 
is used alone or in combination with other building materials. 

RESULTS: Four years after its installation, the SISAL is still going strong! Architect 
Jim Renaldo says, “We are delighted with the performance of this product. It has 
fully lived up to our original expectations.” 


MAYATEX 


m 


These SISAL floor and wallcovering 
products, manufactured by TASIBEL 
and CORDEMEX, are available in a 
wide range of natural textures and 


For more information or to see an 


many excellent programs and opportunities across 
the country; regrettably, potential candidates are 
often led to believe that there are only two or 
three schools worth attending. A student desirous 
of a particular specialization may indeed have only 
a few alternatives, but for most aspiring architects 
there are numerous schools with quality programs 
suitable to their educational interests. Trying to 
selectively match beginning students (who typically 
have not had a chance to examine their own 
particular strengths and interests realistically) with a 
single curriculum (which, as you suggest, can be 
exceedingly difficult to assess) is probably an exer- 
cise in futility. 

The over-all quality of architecture graduates 
in this country is high and improving at most 
institutions. The ability of schools to attract top 
applicants into architecture may have as much or 
more to do with the quality of their eventual 


TASITWEED 
5 
[47A] 


colors. 


installation in your area contact one 


TAFATAX 


of these exclusive importers: 


TASIWALLS 


Eastern USA & Canada: Merida Meridian, Inc., 405 E. Hiawatha Blvd., Syracuse, NY, 13208, (315) 422-4921 
Central USA: Design Materials, Inc., 2000 Grand Ave., Kansas City, MO, 64108, (816) 221-6544 
Western USA: Continental Western Corp., 2211 Frederick St., Oakland, CA, 94606, (415) 532-1558 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR continued from page 4 


3. Regarding the failures of modernism: | 
accept the rejection and sometime destruction of 
past architecture as a serious liability. On the other 
hand, | do not see, for example, the failure of 
public housing as a responsibility of modern archi- 
tecture, and | am tired of hearing of the demolition 
of the Pruitt-lgoe project in St. Louis as a triumph 
over the evils of modern architecture. It may be 
easier to blame architects for the neglect of our 
urban poor than to admit the real socioeconomic 
and political causes. 

4. | quote from Mrs. Huxtable's latest article: 
"In architecture, that subtlety and power [of great 
art] come primarily from the relationships of struc- 
ture to space, and the image, or style, this pro- 
duces." An excellent observation, but the word 
primarily implies there is something more. It is, | 
believe, that additional dimension that today inter- 
ests many architects and with them an increasing 
segment of the public. | would call it humanism. 
That is the kindest word | can extract from the 
post-modern rhetoric and the mannerist experi- 
ments. Seen as such, it is a legitimate concern and | 
share it. Let me briefly elaborate. 

A distinction can be made between "essential" 
and "nonessential" elements in architecture. By 
"essential" | mean those components that are 
required to make a building function: stairs, railings, 
fenestration, materials, structure, space, etc. "Non- 
essential" elements may be applied or be an exten- 
sion or elaboration of essential elements: ornament 
is the first word that comes to mind. Painting and 
sculpture integral to the architecture are next (as 
opposed to paintings hanging on the wall or the 
"piece" of sculpture in the courtyard). 

Modern architecture has dealt almost exclu- 
sively with essential elements. That was the inevita- 
ble result of its marriage with labor economics and 
industrialization. Crafts and the fine arts went their 
own separate ways. 

Those who feel a need for a change must be 
confronted with two awesome problems. 

First, there must be answers to the techni- 
cal/economic question. We cannot pretend to 
revive humanism with plaster, tiles, paint or 
papier-máché, and we should remember that build- 
ings today must function. 

Second, ornament and art in architecture can- 
not simply be personal statements. Traditionally, 
such elements represented religious or cultural 
symbols commonly shared and understood by 
most people. This would explain the durability of 
the classic orders over more than two millennia. 
Architects who today make personal decorative 
inventions may have a following among those 
eager for fashionable change. But, as a recent show 
of hypothetical artist/architect collaborations held 
in New York revealed, many seem to indulge in 
nothing more than architectural inside jokes. This 
can hardly be called humanism. 

It could be that a revival of humanism is simply 
an impossible dream. But that indeed is the goal if 
we are dissatisfied with the past fifty years. 

Tician Papachristou, FAIA 
Marcel Breuer Associates 


New York City. 


Your advice to young people on architectural 
schools [Editorial, RECORD, September 1981, 
page 13] is both instructive and constructive. 
While I’m sure some of my colleagues will 
disagree, | suspect that the intelligence, ability and 
effort a student is willing to exert is considerably 
more important in his or her educational develop- 
ment than the "quality" of the school. There are 


25 Years and 
Still Building Together. 


Commended by 


AIA-NSPE/PEPP 


During those years, Victor O. Schinnerer, 
the program’s administrator and underwriting 
manager, and CNA, have continued to build 
together through good times and bad, with 
unparalleled success and without interruption. 

Throughout our long and stable relation- 
ship, we've developed continuity where it counts 
— in coverages, claims philosophy and sound 
pricing practices. During this same period, 
we've maintained a keen sensitivity and respon- 
siveness to the growing and 
changing needs of design pro- 
fessionals everywhere, build- 
ing the best possible founda- 
tion for the years ahead. 


Schinnerer 


& Company Inc. 


We are all living, and doing business, in times 
typified by casual commitments and shifting loy- 
alties. This is why we take a special pride in the 
stability of our relationship with the American 
Institute of Architects and the National Society 
of Professional Engineers/PEPP. 

In 1957, CNA and Victor O. Schinnerer & 
Company, Inc., joined forces with both profes- 
sional societies to create the CNA Architects 
and Engineers Professional Liability Insurance 
Program, the first of its kind. 

Our program has been com- vera 
mended by both societies for 
25 consecutive years. 


5028 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 686-2850 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

NEWS REPORTS 

BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 

DESIGN AWARDS/COMPETITIONS 
REQUIRED READING 


October contracting for new construction may be signaling the bottom of 1981 steep decline of building activity, 
according to George A. Christie, vice president and chief economist of the F.W. Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill 
Information Systems: Company. Contracts for new construction totaled $12.3 billion in October, slightly below 
September's level. “October’s contracting for new construction of all kinds remained depressed, but at the same 
time displayed uncharacteristic steadiness," said Christie. "The stability of construction contracting is in contrast with 
the recent deterioration of general economic activity." According to Christie, falling interest rates are the first step 
toward expected economic improvement in 1982. 


Romaldo Giurgola, FAIA, has been selected to receive the AIA's Gold Medal award. Giurgola, a partner in the firm. 
of Mitchell/Giurgola Architects, of New York and Philadelphia, and Fellow of the AIA will be given the award this 
coming June at the AIA’s national convention in Honolulu. The АА, in awarding the Gold Medal, described Giurgola 
as "a practitioner and partner in a firm whose record of awards and competition wins is outstanding." The latter 
include an AIA headquarters building in 1965 (not built), the 1974 competition for the Wainwright Building addition 
to the Missouri State Office Complex in St. Louis, and most recently the worldwide competition for the new 
Parliament House in Canberra, Australia. Born in Rome, Italy, he attended the School of Architecture at the 
University of Rome. Giurgola came to New York to earn a master's degree from Columbia University, where he is 
now a professor of architecture. 


Washington's 74-year-old Old Union Station will be saved from further decay, thanks to legislation recently passed 
by the Senate. The bill calls for just under $10 million to repair the roof and study the building's structural integrity. In 
1968, some $46 million was approved by Congress to turn the Beaux Arts building near the Capitol into the National 
Visitors Center. The project was a failure, the Center fell into disuse and disrepair, and was closed as a safety 
measure last year. | 


One of the first buildings in America to be made a national landmark celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. The 
Italian Renaissance-style Pierpont Morgan Library at 29 East 36th Street in New York City, received a similar 
classification from the City of New York and the Municipal Art Society. The library celebrates its anniversary as a 
landmark with an exhibition of architectural drawings, mural designs, elevations and photographs, many relating to 
the evolution of the library's interior and exterior. A large-scale plaster model of the restored facade will also be on 
display within the 1906 building. 


Italy’s most prestigious product design prize has been awarded to Emilio Ambasz and Giancarlo Piretti for their 
design of the Vertebra Seating Range. Selected from over 700 entries, the 1981 Compasso d'Oro was granted by an 
international design jury. Vertebra is being produced under the license Open Ark by the following licensees: 
Krueger in the USA and Canada; Castelli in Europe; Hoki in Japan and the Far East; Erasmo in South America. 


The education of architects, urban planners, designers and historic preservationists is the subject of an exhibit at 
the National Academy of Design.in New York from December 10 through January 15. The exhibition, "The Making 
of an Architect, 1881-1981: Columbia University in the City of New York," is a major event in the Architecture 
School's year-long centennial celebration. The work of Columbia architecture students, alumni and faculty from the 
1880s to the present, as well as examples of the work of other schools, is being displayed. Most of the exhibits" 
drawings, photographs and models are being shown publicly for the first time. The National Academy of Design is 
located at 1083 Fifth Avenue, and is open Tuesday through Sunday from noon to 5 P.M. 1 


The work of Kazuo Shinohara, one of Japan’s leading architects is on exhibit at The Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies (IAUS) in New York City from December 8 through January 15. The exhibit marks the first time 
Shinohara's work has been shown in the United States and the first time the architect has visited America. Shinohara 
designs only single-family houses, in a style influenced by Mies van der Rohe and other modernists, as well as by 
traditional Japanese architecture. The [AUS is located at 8 West 40th Street. 


Robert M. Lawrence, FAIA, was inaugurated as president of The American institute of Architects for 1982, early 
last month. Lawrence succeeds R. Randall Vosbeck, FAIA, of Alexandria, Virginia, as head of the 38,000-member 
society. He is a partner in the Oklahoma City-based firm of Lawrence, Lawrence and Flesher. Five other national 
officers were installed: first vice president/president-elect, Robert C. Broshar, FAIA, of Waterloo, lowa; three vice 
presidents, Ellis W. Bullock Jr., FAIA, of Pensacola, Florida; James R. Nelson, AIA, of Wilmington, Delaware; William 
A. Rose Jr., FAIA, of White Plains, New York; and treasurer, Henry W. Schirmer, FAIA, of Topeka, Kansas. Harry W. 
Harmon, FAIA, of Long Beach, California, continues in his two-year term as secretary. 


The Society of American Registered Architects celebrated its 25th anniversary this year with an anniversary 
convention in San Antonio, Texas. 
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Phased construction for 
Capitol area is disputed 


Government auditors and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol are at odds over 
the use of phased construction in 
building the new, and restoring the 
old, government buildings that are to 
be clustered around the U.S. Capitol. 

In a report to Congress, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO) cited 
two attempts by the Architect of the 
Capitol to use phased construction 
that have contributed to cost over- 
runs, completion delays, and man- 
agement problems on Congressional 
building projects. 

"Phased construction does not 
work well for Capitol Hill construc- 
tion projects due to the numerous 
reviews and approvals required at 
each phase, funding problems, com- 
plexity of design and quality of con- 
struction required for monumental 
buildings, and the likelihood of 
numerous design changes," the GAO 
reported, and suggested that archi- 
tect George M. White should resort 
to more conventional design and 
construction methods. 

In a written rejoinder to the 
GAO critique, White said the agen- 
cy’s report did not explain that when 
the basic concept of phased con- 
struction was originally recom- 
mended, it was considered by most 
of the industry as a major advance- 
ment in the state of the art of con- 
struction management and promised 
tremendous savings in cost increases 
caused by annual inflation, which 
now runs 18 per cent or more in new 
construction. 

White argues that GAO has not 
presented a complete and balanced 
picture of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of multi-phased construc- 
tion in relation to single-phased con- 
struction methods. 

GAO did not, for example, dis- 
cuss the possible merits offered by 
phased construction in enabling Con- 
gress to leave some of its decision 
options open until late in the con- 
struction process, and to stagger 
appropriations for a major project 
over several years instead of requir- 
ing the full amount to be appro- 
priated before construction begins. 

White also said that the GAO did 
not take into account the effects that 
inflation would have had on project 
costs had the conventional construc- 
tion methods been used. 

As far back as April 1967, after 
reviewing construction of the Ray- 
burn House Office Building, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office concluded 
that phasing was not compatible with 
Capitol Hill construction projects. It 
also cited the new Hart Senate Office 
Building, which has grown from an 
original $48 million concept to a $137 
million project and which is not 
scheduled for completion until 1983, 
although design work began in 1973. 

GAO cited similar cost escalation 
and schedule slippages for House 
Office Building Annex Number Two, 


Katrina Thomas 


» 


Wallace K. Harrison, 
Gold Medalist, dies 


Wallace K. Harrison, one of the coun- 
try's best-known architects and AIA 
Gold Medalist, died on December 2, 
1981. He was 86 years old. 

Harrison was involved in the 
design of many of New York's most 
important buildings, including: 

a Rockefeller Center in New York 
City, 1931 to 1940. He was a member 
of a team that included Harvey Cor- 
bett and Raymond Hood. 
«Тһе Trylon and Perisphere (theme 
pavilion), the World's Fair in New 
York City 1939. 
= The United Nations headquarters in 
New York City, 1947 to 1953. He was 
chairman of the board of design and 
director of planning, and worked 
with a team of architects that includ- 
ed Max Abramovitz, Le Corbusier, 
Oscar Niemeyer and Sven Markelius. 
" Kennedy Airport. He became a con- 
sultant in 1955. 
“Тһе Metropolitan Opera House at 
Lincoln Center in New York City, 
1962 to 1968. 
s Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller Em- 
pire State Plaza. He was over-all 
architect, and, with Max Abramovitz, 
was responsible for all of the com- 
plex except the Automotive, Justice 
and Legislative buildings. 
“Тһе Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 809 United Nations Plaza in New 
York City, 1964. He worked with Max 
Abramovitz and Michael M. Harris. 
s Central Terminal and Control Tower 
at La Guardia Airport in New York 
City, 1965. Others altered it later. 
Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in 1895, Harrison attended the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris and later the 
American Academy in Rome. In 1922, 
he joined the firm of Bertram Good- 
hue, which later became Corbett, 
Harrison and McMurray. In 1935, he 
formed a partnership with J. Andre 
Fouilhoux; Max Abramovitz joined 
the firm six years later; and it became 
known as Harrison and Abramovitz in 
1945, after Fouilhoux's death. 

Harrison was also an associate 
professor in the School of Architec- 
ture at Yale from about 1937 to 1942, 
and a trustee of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and the Museum of Primitive 
Art. A Fellow of the AIA, Harrison 
was the winner of numerous archi- 
tectural honors and awards. He was 
given the AIA's Gold Medal in 1967. 


ings undergoing alterations or mod- 
ernization. The January 1981 rules 
required maximum accessibility to the 
handicapped in buildings where alter- 
ation costs were 50 per cent or more 
of the estimated value of the build- 
ing. Under the new proposal only 
those buildings that are to be vacated 
for complete alteration will have to 
abide by the January 1981 maximum 
accessibility guidelines. Where costs 
of renovations or alterations run to 
only 50 per cent of the value of a 
building, it need be less accessible to 
the handicapped than under the origi- 
nal January 1981 rules. 

Another change modifies the 
Department of Transportation's re- 
quirement calling for elevator installa- 
tions in conjunction with subway ren- 
ovations. Now, a cost limitation on 
elevator work has been written into 
the regulation. 

"In order to get the votes" for a 
compromise that would keep the 
guidelines alive, "we've had to give 
up some of the more expensive 
items,” said Rose. 

The result is a new set of pro- 
posals that will go to the Board for 
final approval next spring. 

The final uniform guidelines will 
have to be followed by four so-called 
standards-setting Federal agencies 
with whom architects and builders do 
business—the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the U.S. 
Postal Service, and the General Ser- 
vices Administration. — Donald Loom- 
is, World News, Washington, D.C. 


once again 


Larry N. Spiller, vice-president of 
the American Consulting Engineers 
Council, said that the OFPP proposal 
shows a failure to address the archi- 
tect-engineer selection process that is 
required by the Brooks Law, and by 
implication seems to say that such 
services should be procured "on the 
basis of price." According to Spiller 
and other critics of the OFPP, there is 
no discussion in the document of the 
role of professional qualifications in 
the selection process, in which price 
cannot be the key factor. 

The OFPP reports that PL 92-582 
(Brooks Act) provisions "preclude any 
consideration of price competition in 
acquiring architect-engineer ser- 
vices." This, say architects and engi- 
neers, is not true, since the law per- 
mits price negotiation after the quali- 
fication process is completed. 

The OFPP proposal, experts say, 
may have a "chilling effect on states 
that are considering adopting their 
own Brooks Law to govern state pro- 
curement of architect-engineer ser- 
vices. A number of states— Alaska, 
Arizona, Virginia, and Pennsylvania — 
have such legislation in the works; 21 
states have already enacted a Brooks 
Law-type law.—Donald Loomis, 
World News, Washington, D.C. 


Federal handicapped 
guidelines to be relaxed 


The future cost of uniform guidelines 
requiring Federal buildings to be 
accessible to the handicapped will be 
drastically reduced as a result of com- 
promises adopted December 1 by 
the Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board (ATBCB). 

The White House originally tried 
to kill off the ATBCB by denying it 
funds to operate in Fiscal 1982, which 
began October 1. But political pres- 
sure forced a turn-about that led to 
negotiations between the administra- 
tion and the Board Chairman Mason 
H. Rose. 

Suspended, for the time being, 
were parts of the January 1980 pro- 
posed guidelines that would have 
applied to leased Federal buildings, 
including 28,400 leased by the U.S. 
Postal Service. Assistant Postmaster 
General Roger P. Craig estimated that 
this brings his agency’s cost of com- 
pliance from $70 million down to $1 
million. 

Also postponed is the application 
of the January rules to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which estimated its cost of 
compliance as high as $680 million 
per year. The greatest relief was 
postponement of a regulation that 
would have required elevators in 
two-story apartments subsidized by 
HUD. 

Another compromise changes 
the rules requiring that accessibility 
features be built into Federal build- 


Brooks Law may be threatened 


Architects and engineers are lining up 
to fight what they see as yet another 
threat to the Brooks Law in a draft 
proposal by the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy (OFPP) designed 
to create "a uniform Federal procure- 
ment system.” 

Congress’ proposal, ordered 
two years ago, seems to lump archi- 
tect-engineer services with the pro- 
curement of other services where— 
along with purchases of goods— 
price competition is favored as the 
key to “full and free competition." 

In the controversial document, 
the OFPP, which is part of the Office 
of Management and Budget, does say 
that "because of statutory require- 
ments, some tailoring may be re- 
quired for a number of specialized 
kinds of procurement, among them 
architect-engineer services." Accord- 
ing to Frank Musica, director of gov- 
ernment affairs for the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, even though the 
Brooks Act was not challenged direct- 
ly, the OMB seems to want to go 
through the back door to change the 
law. "The AIA," he said, "will coordi- 
nate its position with the engineers 
through the Committee of Federal 
Procurement of Architect-Engineer 
services." 
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NEWS REPORTS 


Jerusalem Dome 
has been renovated 


The Dome of Anastasis of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
has recently gotten a face-lift for the 
first time in over 100 years. The 
Dome was stripped down to its 
wrought iron framework, which was 
built in the 1870s, during the church’s 
last major renovation. The frame- 
work was cleaned, coated in red lead 
to prevent corrosion and to act asa 
ballast, and painted. The Church is 
one of the major Christian holy 
places, believed to have been built 
upon the site of Jesus Christ’s 
entombment and resurrection. 


A renovation project is underway in three Connecticut communities 


vation are contributing their services 
to the project. 

The three buildings were select- 
ed from 19 schools, factories, librari- 
es, a theater and a hotel submitted 
by area planners.—A.G. 
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for the restoration project, the 
remainder is being provided by the 
three communities. The Connecticut 
Department of Housing, the Connec- 
ticut Historical Commission, and the 
Connecticut Trust for Historic Preser- 


Three Connecticut communities will 
soon be getting a lesson in buildings 
renovation. The Tri-State Regional 
Planning Commission is sponsoring 
the Adaptive Reuse Demonstration 
Project that will make it possible to 
transform a factory in Danbury, a 
commercial building in Norwalk, and 


a school in Shelton to meet new. 


community needs. The New York 
planning and architecture firm of 
Buckhurst Fish Hutton Katz will help 
redesign the buildings to function as 
apartments, recreation centers, of- 
fices and small stores. 

Tri-State's housing coordinator 
for the Connecticut area is directing 
the project. A consultant with hous- 
ing and development advisory expe- 
rience, has also been retained. 

"The program's purpose is to 
establish an efficient procedure, one 
that will enable older cities to reuse 
outmoded and vacant buildings for 
their current housing needs," said 
Frank Johnson, executive director of 
the planning commission. "The em- 
phasis will be on providing a product 
for communities that could immedi- 
ately be used to develop housing.” 

The Planning Commission is sup- 
plying $42,200 of the total $83,300 


the Capitol Power Plant and two oth- 
er Library of Congress buildings. 

White, in his formal reply to the 
GAO, urged the agency to start using 
"a less pejorative and, incidentally, 
more accurate term than ‘overrun’ to 
describe rising costs. To view prellmi- 
nary estimates as though they were 
contractor's bids can obviously lead 
to inappropriate conclusions, and 
hence incorrect management deci- 
sions to future projects," he said. — 
Herbert Cheshire, World News, 
Washington, D.C. 


Urban renovation plan on 
Federal front burner 


President Reagan is putting "Urban 
Enterprise Zones” legislation, his 
long-awaited plan for reviving 
blighted inner-city areas, on the front 
burner in 1982. 

Hearings on legislation that is 
designed to stimulate business in 
decaying metropolitan areas have 
already been held. The legislation is 
being sponsored by Representatives 
Jack F. Kemp (R. — N.Y.) and Robert 
Garcia (D. — N. Y.) and Senators John 
H. Chafee (R. — В.І.) and Rudy Bosch- 
witz (R.—Minn.), and would desig- 
nate certain neighborhoods for spe- 
cial cuts in taxes and government 
regulations. The legislation is appar- 
ently planned as the Administration's 
major initiative to help the inner 
Cities. 

The Administration's plan for 
revitalizing urban areas is expected to 
include a special investment tax credit 
of up to ten per cent for eligible 
firms; the elimination of capital gains 
taxes on qualified property; credits 
for employers on wages paid and for 
employees on wages earned; plus a 
special tax credit for hiring disadvan- 
taged workers. 

But some experts argue that the 
tax cuts for businesses already cover- 
ed in the Administration's national tax 
reduction bill, are so big that an addi- 
tional tax cut along these lines would 
provide little or no additional incen- 
tive to invest. 

The Administration wants to limit 
the number of zones to about 25, 
which are to be selected by Washing- 
ton bureaucrats on the basis of the 
additional business and de-regulation 
offered by state and local govern- 
ments for businesses located in the 
zones. 

Kemp and others want more 
cities included in the program, and 
this seems likely as the bill moves 
through Congress and more consti- 
tuencies need to be satisfied. 

Already, rural Congressmen 
have launched a companion measure 
that calls for "rural enterprise zones." 
Their constituents, they claim, have 
exactly the same sort of needs for 
economic development as those of 
blighted inner city areas.— Donald 
Loomis, World News, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Oakland gets new | 
hotel/convention z 
center 


The new Downtown Conven- 
tion Center and Hyatt Regency 
Hotel in Oakland, California is 
being designed by ELS Design 
Group of Berkeley, California 
in association with The Ratcliff 
Architects, also of Berkeley. 
The $55 million project com- 
bines a 500-room hotel, shops, 
and dining facilities. A skylit 
atrium connects the hotel, 
which is owned by the Oak- 
land Hotel Association Limited, 
to the convention center, 
owned by the City of Oak- 
land. The convention center 
contains a large exhibit hall for 
trade shows, a ballroom, and 
several smaller meeting areas. 
Parking facilities for both the 
hotel and convention center 
are located above the conven- 
tion center. The project is 
scheduled for completion in 
early 1983. 
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developing the building, which 


building in Tampa, Florida fea- 


frame. The 30-story building 
also includes parking facilities. 
The Doran Jason Company is 


ciates. The $45 million office 


of Kohn Pedersen Fox Asso- 


York-based architecture firm 


picture windows in the tower 
walls, and a granite fascia 


The Tampa Financial Center is 
being designed by the New 


Kohn Pedersen Fox builds Tampa Financial Center 


Joa 


development on the Avenue 
south of 42nd Street since the * 
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between 39th and 
The 


roof terrace for dining facili- 
ties. One West 39th Street is 
also being linked to the com- 
plex. The new building on Fifth 
40th Streets, is the first major 


Avenue, 
project is scheduled for com- 


construction of the Empire 
State Building in 1931. 


pletion in 1983. 


two new floors and a 
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floor 
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shops on the ground 


ting a new granite and glass 


New building in New York links three old ones 
Kress Department Store is get- 


The new 27-story headquar- 
ters building of the Republic 
National Bank of New York is 
being designed by Attia and 
Perkins, Architects. The new 
building is intended to connect 
three existing buildings. 

landmark Knox Building on 
40th Street is the design focus 
of the complex, and its Beaux 
Arts facade is being restored 
as part of the construction 
program. What used to be the 


facade, 
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synthetic rubber 
solid investment. 


Single-ply synthetic rubber membrane roofing is 
only about 1/32" to 1/16" thick. But it packs all the long-term 
protective power and service life a heavy, labor-intensive 
conventional roof can deliver. 

Experienced crews readily seam sheets to keep out 
water — and to conform to structural configurations and 
properly prepared substrates. The sheets handle easily and 
can be installed in marginal weather. And the potential hazards 
of on-site hot molten material and application are eliminated. 

Compared with conventional roofs, tough synthetic 
rubber roofing systems stay flexible in extreme cold and don't 
turn soft or sticky in extreme heat. Because they are rubber, 
they stretch and return to shape. In fact, synthetic rubber 
roofing systems have withstood the test of time and weather- 
ing for over 20 years. And they are easy and inexpensive 
to maintain. 

Roofing systems of synthetic rubber sheeting are made 
using DuPont Neoprene, HYPALON* and NORDEEF EPDM 
elastomers. Send for a free brochure. Learn why the special 
properties of DuPont elastomers make rubber roofing 
sheeting a solid investment in building protection. Write 
DuPont Company, Room 37822, Wilmington, DE 19898. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. & TM Off. 
REG Us pat & TM OFF 
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DESIGN AWARDS/COMPETITIONS 


Six projects were cited for energy-efficient design in the tenth annual Owens-Corning Fiberglas Energy Conservation Awards Program. 


Completed buildings and unbuilt designs were reviewed separately by jurors Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz, FAIA; Ralph L. Knowles, FAIA; 


Robert G. Shibley, of the U.S. Department of Energy’s Office of Solar Applications for Buildings; John W. Honeycomb, director of 


energy programs for the IBM Corporation’s Real Estate and Construction Division; Marvin W. Wiley, P.E., director of energy 


management studies for Heery Energy Consultants; Sital Daryanani, P.E., senior vice president and chief of design for Syska & 


Hennessy, Inc.; and Dr. Егу Bales, M.E., architectural and engineering systems branch chief for DOE's Building Division. Projects 


honored in the Chicago Chapter of the AIA 1981 Awards Program follow on pages 44 and 45. The awards jury consisted of Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen, FAIA; Ulrich Franzen, FAIA; Edward A. Killingsworth, FAIA; and Charles Burchard, FAIA. 


define the space and reflect the scale 
change between activity spaces. Of- 
ten air-supported fabric structures do 
not have that quality of legibility.” 

2. Washington/Jefferson Elementary 
School, Walla Walla, Washington; 
Walker McGough Foltz Lyerla, P.S., 
architects. The 70,135-square-foot 
structure is expected to require 30 to 
40 per cent of the energy consumed 
by a standard school building. Ninety- 
five per cent of the earth-sheltered 
project’s glazed surfaces face south- 
east, to admit daylight and solar 
warmth to classrooms and major 
activity areas. "Although a fair num- 


structure to combine tension- and air- 
supported shelter. Four 100 horse- 
power fans supply the necessary air 
pressure for a 150,000 square-foot 
fabric dome. Energy costs for these 
“pillars of air" are comparable to 
those of the hvac system for a con- 
ventional dome. Peripheral enclosure 
is provided by coated glass-fiber fab- 
ric stretched over curved concrete 
support columns. The fabric reflects 
75 per cent of solar energy while 
admitting sufficient light to supply 
required illumination throughout 
much of the interior. One juror noted 
that "The rib structure and the fabric 


In his summary of the OCF awards 
review, jury chairman Ezra D. Ehren- 
krantz remarked: "The most signifi- 
cant area of development in the past 
year has been in daylighting design. 
Unfortunately, in too many [submis- 
sions], the impact of glare was forgot- 
ten, even though significant informa- 
tion in this area was published in the 
'50s and '60s. Now that we have 
rediscovered daylighting, we must 
learn how to use it.” 

1. Stephen C. O'Connell Student 
Center, Gainesville, Florida; CRS, 
Inc., architects. This $11.4-million rec- 
reation building is the first fabric 


OWENS-CORNING 
FIBERGLAS 
ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
AWARDS 
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low-speed propeller fans to draw 
cool night air into the ceiling plenum 
and discharge warm air. 

6. Visitors Center, Antelope Valley 
California Poppy Reserve, Lancaster, 
California; The Colyer/Freeman 
Group, architects. This largely subter- 
ranean structure combines energy 
efficiency with minimal intrusion into 
the unspoiled landscape of a state 
park. Befitting its use as a demonstra- 
tion center for energy-conserving 
technology, the building incorporates 
a wind-powered generating system, 
temperature moderating thermal 
mass, and clerestory lighting. 
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The 18-story tower is ` 


clear inference that daylighting jin- 
volves a certain kind of office config- 
uration.” 
scheduled for completion in June. 

5. Department of Justice, Sacramen- 
to, California; Marquis Associates, 
architects. When it is completed later 
this year, the 380,000-square-foot 
complex of offices, crime labs, and 
classrooms is expected to consume 
38,000 Btu per square foot per 
year—roughly half the state’s re- 
quired performance standard. Ener- 
gy-efficient features include recovery 
of computer waste heat by double- 
bundle condensers and the use of 


masonry walls, and a concrete roof 
deck. Roof monitors and skylights illu- 
minate 60 per cent of the 15,000- 
square-foot building. 

4. Farm Credit Banks Building, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Walker McGough 
Foltz Lyerla, P.S., architects. “The 
building is zoned in direct relation to 
the light source," commented one 
juror. "You get deep open office 
spaces on the south side and closed 
semi-private office space on the 
north wall. In the intermediate zone 
are some open, some closed office 
spaces, almost totally dependent on 
artificial illumination..... There is a 


ber of earth-bermed and earth-shel- 
tered projects were entered in the 
awards program this year," said Mr. 
Ehrenkrantz, "the jury doubted the 
cost effectiveness of this approach in 


many of the schemes.... But this 
project emerged as a unanimous 
selection." 

3. Transit Operations and Mainte- 
nance Facility, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Cogswell/Hausler Asso- 
ciates, P.A., architects. In the winter, 
nearly 4,000 square feet of south- 
facing glass-block walls and glazed 
garage doors admit solar heat, which 
is stored in exposed concrete floors, 


Howard Kaplan 


building stands amid factories and 
deteriorated housing. "A tautly de- 
signed, provocatively colored assem- 
blage of stock steel construction, so 
well understood in Chicago," the 
panel observed. "While proclaiming 
the pride and honor of skilled labor, 
this seriously detailed and brilliantly 
polychromed vocational school 
brings joy to an otherwise drab indus- 
trial neighborhood." 

4. Eisenberg Residence, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Marvin Ullman, AIA, architect. 
The exterior of this nineteenth-centu- 
ry house, one of three frame dwell- 
ings to survive the Chicago Fire, has 


2. Addition to the Anti-Cruelty So- 
ciety, Chicago, Illinois; Stanley Ti- 
german & Associates, architects. The 
building’s imagery was designed to 
emphasize animal adoption programs 
rather than a euthanasia center within 
the complex. To this end the open 
facade literally puts the “doggie in 
the window." The jury praised the 
“warm ‘tongue-in-cheek’ architectur- 
al solution which invites the passerby 
to come in.” 

3. De La Garza Career Center, East 
Chicago, Indiana; Murphy/Jahn, ar- 
chitects. Operated by the East Chica- 
go School District, the yellow-painted 
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1. Corporate Headquarters, Re- 
search & Development Facility, Hol- 
lister, Inc., Libertyville, Illinois; Hola- 
bird & Root, architects. The 200,000- 
square-foot complex encompasses 
three separate buildings, linked by a 
vaulted atrium. According to the 
awards jury, "The design represents 
an object lesson in the potential rich- 
ness and variety still inherent in a 
high-tech vocabulary. [The building] 
stands at a distance like a corporate 
cháteau, reached by bridge across a 
moat-like body of water. It aspires to 
a romantic dialogue between built 
form and nature." 
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Calendar 


Fairfax Center Design Competition. 
The Board of Supervisors of 
Fairfax County, Virginia, has 
announced a two-stage com- 
petition for the design of a 
governmental and civic com- 
plex. Stage One is open to any 
firm or team licensed to prac- 
tice architecture in the U.S., 
which has a record of gross 
receipts for professional ser- 
vices of at least $100,000 per 
annum during each of the last 
three years. At the conclusion 
of the first stage, four finalists 
will be selected by representa- 
tives of the Fairfax County 
government and a citizens" 
advisory committee. Fach fi- 
nalist will receive $25,000 to 
develop a preliminary design 
for the Fairfax Center. The 
four submissions will be evalu- 
ated by the following jury: 
Chloethiel Woodward Smith, 
FAIA; Jacquelin Robertson, 
FAIA, AICP; Barry Wasserman, 
FAIA; Fred Dubin, P.E; and 
Wayne F. Anderson, executive 
director of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Regulations. The dead- 
line for receipt of Stage One 
qualifications is January 25. 
Further information may be 
obtained by writing Profes- 
sional Advisor, Fairfax Center 
Design Competition, The 
Cooper-Lecky Partnership, 
3203 Grace Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

Monroeville Area Civic Center Com- 
petition. A $15,000 honorari- 
um and the project contract 
for a $12-million sports and 
arts center and town hall will 
be awarded to the winner of a 
competition organized jointly 
by the Municipality of Mon- 
roeville, Pennsylvania, and the 
Gateway School District. The 
competition is open to archi- 
tects registered in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. February 
12 is the last date for registra- 
tion, and design proposals are 
due May 31. Requests for 
information should be ad- 
dressed Civic Center Competi- 
tion, c/o Intergovernmental 
Advisory Board, Municipality 
of Monroeville, 2700 Monroe- 
ville Boulevard, Monroeville, 
Pennsylvania 15146, attn: Gary 
R. Naktin, AIA, Professional 
Advisor. 
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ture is now used by the Hyde Park 
Historical Society as a meeting hall 
and gallery. The architects devoted 
the $45,000 budget to a thoroughly 
researched interior renovation, exte- 


rior masonry repairs and painting. A 
new heating system is supplemented 
by a wood-burning stove, and repro- 
ductions of original windows were 
fitted with insulated glass. The resto- 
ration of Victorian craftsmanship was 
commended for its "admirable re- 
straint. Mr. Vinci's attention to, and 
understanding of, detail have at once 
captured and evoked the vernacular 
of the time.” 
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flats. Exterior trompe l'oeil murals 
allude to landmarks in local architec- 
tural history: Louis'Sullivan's Trans- 
portation Building arch, Adolf Loos's 
1922 Chicago Tribune Competition 
entry, and the Chicago bay window. 
"The architects of record deserve 
this award for convincing their specu- 
lative client to retain Richard Haas to 
execute the three brilliant, if fleeting, 
facades...." 

6. Restoration of the Chicago Street 
Railway Company Building, Chicago, 
Шіпоів; Office of John Vinci, archi- 
tects. Built in the 1890s as a suburban 
railroad station, this one-room struc- 


James R. Steinkamp 


been preserved as an historic land- 
mark. The altered interior suits the 
owner's taste for uncluttered mod- 
ernism. Natural illumination from a 
nine-foot skylight filters through the 
open risers of a central stair. A tran- 
sition between the entry and formal 
living areas is provided by the curved 
volume containing a powder room 
and bar. 

5. 1211 North LaSalle Apartments, 
Chicago, Illinois; Weese Seegers 
Hickey Weese Architects Ltd., archi- 
tects; Richard Haas, muralist. A 187- 
unit apartment hotel built in the 
1920s has been converted into 68 
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unbuilt-up 
roof. 


Meet SPM, the latest addition to | 
Manville's roster of roofing systems. Апа 
the answer to many special roofing 
problems. 


The SPM single-ply membrane system 
consists of a single thickness of 
weather-resistant elastomeric sheeting 
loosely laid over a suitable substrate, for 
either new or retrofit applications. 


Available in several widths and lengths 
together with sealants and a complete 
line of compatible accessories, 
Manville's SPM system meets a wide 
range of roofing requirements and 
simplifies and speeds installation. 


The SPM system offers many benefits: 
Impermeability, easy, clean, all-weather 
application; no maintenance; flexibility 
to accommodate building movement; 
high strength with low weight; and 
durability and stability for many years of 
reliable protection. 


SPM is backed by 15 years of on-the- 
roof experience with elastomerics, by 
the technical expertise of Manville's 
full-time staff of sales and service 
engineers, and by the industry's largest 
research facility, plus Manville's 100- 
plus years of total involvement in the 
roofing business. 


For details contact Dick Ducey, Manville 
Building Materials Corporation. 
Ken-Caryl Ranch, Denver, Colorado 
80217, (303) 978-4821. Produced 

and marketed by Manville Building 
Materials Corporation. 
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REQUIRED READING 


sorily in Part Ill, but merely as relevant figures 
and without the care that is necessary to 
build the facts and evaluate their contribu- 
tions. Despite such shortcomings, Part Il is 
exceptional: it stresses architecture as idea 
before all else, and traces the necessary con- 
nection between ideas and the shape of 
society. Frampton's vision of architecture as 
commitment to both form and society pro- 
vided a resolution to the ideological ills of the 
'60s that had reduced architecture to the 
level of verbal action. His teachings to a few, 
then, are now an offering to many through 
the printed word. Undoubtedly, Part Il of this 
book will be a standard text in the 1980s. 

Perhaps the least resolved section of the 
book is "Part Ill: Critical assessment and 
extension into the present"; ironically, it is 
almost totally devoid of a critical assessment 
of the Modern Movement, and the extension 
into the present is very partial indeed. One is 
left with the impression that the two major 
modern ideological positions—the one of Le 
Corbusier reconciling technique and myth, 
and the other of Mies making new myth out 
of technique—remained dominant and un- 
changed until the present. There is no 
attempt to cross-relate the case studies in 
order to examine their affinities and contra- 
dictions, and thus offer us a means of under- 
standing the present. Although Frampton is a 
vocal believer in the continuity of architectur- 
al ideas across the artificial categories set up 
by “light” critics, his book leads by default to 
the conclusion that we are currently being 
faced with a state of rupture in architecture. 

Though the European emphasis in Part 11 
is correct and justified, Part Ш suffers from a 
continuing over-all emphasis on Europe. The 
seeds of architectural change from 1945 on 
have to be sought around the world at the 
scale of single buildings, and in Europe and 
the U.S. at the scale of the city as a whole. 
The avoidance of serious discussion of the 
many post-war interpretations of the Modern 
Movement in friction with local architectural 
and building traditions renders Frampton’s 
argument partial. The phenomenon of 
"white" and “gray” historicism in this country 
is particularly important in this respect. Both 
tendencies question the premises of mono- 
lithic modernism and also spurred other indi- 
viduals and groups around the world to do 
the same. And the tentative tone of Part Ill 
renders it incomplete and disappointing. This 
final section of Modern Architecture: A Criti- 
cal History is an embarrassment. | would like 
to think that it could be reconsidered in the 
future, in the light of explaining the multiplici- 
ty of approaches in the present. 
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297 PLATES 


KENNETH FRAMPTON 


Modern 
Architecture 


A Critical History 


illustrated, and they make for basic but funda- 
mental reading into the motivation and pro- 
duction of the modern pioneers. The argu- 
ment always includes the thorough tracing of 
facts, adequate descriptions of major build- 
ings, and the weaving of objects and ideas 
into judgments on the state of society. 
Frampton, the historian, the architect, and the 
social critic, emerges from Part Il with all the 
force that has established him as an interna- 
tional figure in architecture. Some of the case 
studies are serious contributions to our 
understanding of trends within the Modern 
Movement. (They also correspond to Framp- 
ton's personal architectural preferences.) The 
chapters on England 1836-1924, on Adolf 
Loos, on Tony Garnier and Auguste Perret, on 
the Deutsche Werkbund, on Le Corbusier, on 
Soviet Architecture, on Alvar Aalto and the 
Nordic Tradition, and on Italian Rationalism 
are brilliant expositions of the ideas and build- 
ings involved. 

However, by highlighting the pioneers 
(or heroes) of the Modern Movement, 
Frampton forgoes the opportunity to discuss 
other major contributors from countries off 
the Berlin-Rotterdam-Paris mainstream. A 
short list of omissions would include, among 
others, Schindler and Neutra (and their stu- 
dents William Lescaze and Conrad Wachs- 
mann) in the United States, Sert and the 
GATEPAC in Catalonia and the Basque Coun- 
try in Spain, the Central European moderns, 
and the South American and Japanese mod- 
erns. Most of the above are mentioned cur- 


Mixed reviews 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE: A CRITICAL HISTORY, 
by Kenneth Frampton; Oxford University Press, 
$17.95. 


Reviewed by Stefanos Polyzoides 


Kenneth Frampton's Modern Architecture: A 
Critical History is an incisive—if flawed— 
work that aims to present the writings, draw- 
ings, and buildings of Modern Architecture in 
the light of the broad cultural forces that 
generated them. The book is divided into 
three major sections, and, in fact, can be 
considered as a collection of three different 
books into one: “Part |: Cultural develop- 
ments and predisposing techniques 1750- 
1939" outlines the cultural, territorial, and 
technical transformations that were the roots 
of the generating ideas of the Modern Move- 
ment; "Part Il: A critical history 1836-1967” is 
an anthology of the diverse contributions of 
the major figures among modern architects; 
and “Part Ill: Critical assessment and exten- 
sion into the present 1925-1978” is an 
attempt to evaluate the movement as a 
whole and to trace its development to the 
present. 

Part | outlines the contributing factors 
that influenced the development of the Mod- 
ern Movement, beginning in 1750: the intel- 
lectual shifts of the Enlightenment and the 
gigantic urban and technical changes (brought 
about by the process of industrialization) 
affecting both the eyes and the minds of 
architects and the means by which objects 
were made. These preconditions for Modern 
Architecture are presented singly and in con- 
siderable shorthand. One wishes that the 
argument were expanded in depth to include 
more facts and also to present more forceful- 
ly the effects of changing ideologies and 
material conditions on successive generations 
of architects. Certainly a discussion of archi- 
tectural education and architectural commen- 
tary in the 18th and 19th centuries would 
have aided the argument. 

Part 1115 by far the most dominant section 
of the book, both in terms of its volume and 
in terms of the quality of its contribution to 
our understanding of the architectural under- 
currents of the last 200 years. Its format is 
based upon Frampton’s lectures at Princeton 
and Columbia since the mid-1960s. The 
chapters are short, concise, and adequately 


Stefanos Polyzoides is adjunct assistant professor at the 
University of Southern California, School of Architecture, 
and practices architecture with the Los Angeles firm of 
Bobrow Thomas & Associates. 


FOR GOOD REASONS... 
THE CERAMIC TILE YOU SPECIFY SHOULD BE 


"SINGLE-FIRED VITREOUS"! 


ШІ Superior wear resistance 


ШІ Denser, harder, more impact resistant tile body 


= W High resistance to stain & chemical damage | 


@ Superior fusion of glaze and body 
ШІ Extra measure of frost protection 


IAC unglazed tile is comparably priced with quarry tile, but its low 
absorption, “vitreous” body resists stains and chemical damage far 
better than most quarry tile available in the market. 


The "single-fired" production process results in a far superior product. 
IAC is the only major U.S. manufacturer that produces "single-fired 
vitreous” ceramic tile, exclusively. 


For good reasons, make sure the next ceramic tile you specify is 
"single-fired vitreous” . . . and to insure the highest quality. . . 
specify IAC . . . it's made in America! 


$ INTERNATIONAL 
tat AMERICAN 


CERAMICS, INC. 


P.O. Box 6600 ٠ Tulsa, OK 74156 
Call Toll Free: 800-331-3651 In Oklahoma (918) 428-3851 
Telex: 79-6044 


"Vitreous" means much more than an absorption rate of less than 3%. 


The crystalline structure of “vitreous” tile is more completely fused 
than in a “non-vitreous” tile. As a result, “vitreous” tile has a 
denser, harder, more durable body. 


“Vitreous” tile has a higher level of protection against staining and 
moisture-related problems that can occur in higher porosity, 
"semi-vitreous" and "non-vitreous" tile. Body staining can affect 
the appearance and durability of both glazed and unglazed tile. 


"Single-fired vitreous” also means that there is superior fusion of the 
glaze to the tile body. virtually eliminating glaze/body separation 
problems that may occur with other tile. 


The importance of specifying "single-fired vitreous” tile becomes even 
clearer when it is recognized that there are some "semi-vitreous" 

and "non-vitreous" tile which are classified as "frost-proof? These tiles 
do not have that extra measure of frost protection that is inherent 

in a "single-fired vitreous” tile product. 


IAC combines its “vitreous” body with durable, long-lasting glazes, 
in a wide range of beautiful, contemporary colors-and textures. 
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WITH 


UNDER COUNTER 
or WALL MOUNTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 
Refrigerators / Freezers 


UNDER COUNTER 


EL 


T 2 4 a 

UC-5 UC 5 BC [QV 

UC 5 features a two-tray ice cube cooling 

system with manual defrost and stainless 

steel defrost water tray. The cooler section 

has two adjustable stainless steel shelves. 

Theentire UC 5seriesfeatures polyurethane 

insulated thin wall construction and air-tight 

neoprene thermo-break door seals. 
Capacity—5.4 cu. ft. (155 Itr.) 


UC 5 BC refrigerator has a blower coil 
cooling system with automatic off-cycle de- 
frosting and condensate evaporator in con- 
densing unit compartment. Two adjustable 
stainless steel shelves are provided. 


UC-5 F BC freezer is equipped with auto- 
matic timer electric defrost. 
Capacity—5.4 cu. ft. (155 Itr.) 


WALL MOUNTED 


7 


: қ a ан 67 p 
ий" ш А г 
«л WM BC © 
WM BC series space saving, double-door, 
wall-mounted refrigerators are available in 
2 sizes. Furnished with 4 stainless steel 
shelves, they have a blower-coil cooling 
system with automatic off-cycle defrost and 
a condensate evaporator. Condensing unit 
is easily serviced by removing front mounted 
clip-on grille. 
WM 7 ВС Capacity—6.6 cu. ft. (190 Itr.) 
WM 10 BC Capacity—9.6 cu. ft. (275 Itr.) 
*With explosion proof interior. 


Jewett also manufactures a 

complete lineof blood bank. 

biological. and pharmaceu- 

tical refrigerators and 

freezers as well as morgue 

refrigerators and autopsy 

equipment for world wide 

distribution through its GJEWETT 
sales and service organiza- REFRIGERATOR 
tions in over 100 countries. Sdreatow v vaa 
Hefer to Sweet's Catalog 11.20/Je 


for quick reference. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CITIES FOR PEOPLE: PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR 
IMPROVING URBAN ENVIRONMENTS, by Ronald 
Wiedenhoeft; Van Nostrand Reinhold, $22.95. 
Unrestrained speculative real-estate develop-. 
ment and unlimited accommodation of auto- 
mobiles are the principal culprits responsible 
for urban erosion, according to author Ron- 
ald Wiedenhoeft: Cities for People addresses 
these problems as a prelude to discussing 
how to make cities more responsive to 
human needs as well as how to improve their 
economic viability. Examples of urban plan- 
ning successes and failures are provided with 
photographs illustrating "how some cities 
have grown monotonous, ugly, and danger- 
ous" and identifying "techniques used during 
the past two decades to transform cities into 
far more hospitable places." 


LE CORBUSIER: SELECTED DRAWINGS, introduction 
by Michael Graves; Rizzoli, $15.95. 

Princeton architect Michael Graves provides 
the essay ("Le Corbusier's Drawn Refer- 
ences") that prefaces the 240 drawings 
selected to illustrate twenty of Le Corbusier's 
built and unbuilt projects. | : 


Gwathmey Siegel 


NEC 


GWATHMEY SIEGEL, by Stanley Abercrombie; 
Whitney Library of Design, $18.95. 

“It really is wonderfully refreshing: what you 
see is what you get," opines Stanley Aber- 
crombie in his introduction ("The Art of the 
Evident") to Cwathmey Siegel, a monograph 
on the work of Charles Gwathmey and Rob- 
ert Siegel. The seventeen projects included in 
this 120-page compendium range from 1971 
to 1981; from the award-winning Whig Hall 
renovation at Princeton to the recently com- 
pleted East Campus Housing Complex at 
Columbia; and from low-income housing to 
extravagant Long Island summer houses. 


REPRINTS 
ARCHITECTURAL 

- RECORD 

ARTICLES 


You can order reprints 
of any articles that 

' have appeared in 

Architectural Record, 
whether in color or 
black-and-white, in 
whatever quantities 

you need. 


For more information 
and price quotes, call: 


Patricia Markert 
212/997-6081 
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If our imagination isn’t enough for you, we invite 


you to 
use your 
Own. 


too, that we have 4 other methods of manufacture. 

Next, keep in mind that we use a variety of dyeing 
techniques and the most advanced fibers, such as soil- 
hiding, static-controlled ANTRON® 111 nylon. 

If you feel you have something you can add to all 
this, our invitation still holds. 

Just send us your specifications, or call Karastan 
Contract Carpet at (212) 980-3434. It’s one way to find 
out for yourself just how much we really 
are capable of doing. 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 


That’s assuming, of course, you find something 
lacking in our imagination. 

So before you start to doodle, consider the thou- 
sands of innovative patterns, textures, and color combina- 
tions in our running contract lines that space prevents us 
from showing you. 

Consider, also, that the 5 very different patterns 
you see here were all woven on the very same machine: 
Karastan’s patented Kara-loc" loom, a loom that we 
designed, build, and constantly improve upon. Remember, 
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ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 

BUILDING COSTS AND FINANCING 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
LEGAL PERSPECTIVES 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Staying on top of financial management: a step-by-step guide 


fronted, an explanation of our management 
systems and how they work may prove gen- 
erally useful. Essentially, the systems furnish 
two kinds of information: a record of what 
actually occurs, and a forecast. The following 
reports help monitor the pulse of our prac- 
tice: a cash flow report, an “aged accounts 
receivable”. report (i.e., a report of all out- 
standing uncollected billings, showing the 
length of time they have been due), a market- 
ing report, a new contract awards report, 
and a project management report. 

‘A new cash flow report is generated 
every six months, and updated every three 
months, on the basis of billing forecasts, man- 
power projections and estimates of extraor- 
dinary expenses. In conjunction with the prin- 
cipals-in-charge, | personally prepare the bill- 

continued on page 55 


This computer printout page indicates four of the 14 work categories into 
which every project is divided at the beginning of each project. The complete 
printout shows all 14 categories, and appears bi-weekly. 
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The problem of financial management, especially during periods of economic recession, has 
plagued large and small architectural offices around the country. The Eggers Group, in New 
York, has recently designed a financial management system, using a series of periodic reports, 
that helps to monitor the firm’s standing from day to day, project long-range needs, assess the 
profitability of each project, and set future targets. The system has not only proven its worth 
in demystifying the business end of architectural practices, but has increased earnings by 


rate indicators of the over-all financial status 
and future of the office, as well as prospects 
for individual projects. These systems work 
so well today that | can monitor the firm’s 
standing on a daily basis, project future needs 
well in advance, gauge the profitability of 
each project, and set future goals. Since 
many architects, regardless of the size of their 
offices, face the same problems we con- 


almost two per cent. 
by Frank Munzer, AIA 


When 1 took over the administration of the 
Eggers Group a few years ago, during a 
period of architectural recession, the firm was 
saddled with severe cash flow problems. 
Moreover, no one had a method for fore- 
casting what our future financial needs would 
be, even three or four months down the 
road. This led me to establish management 
reporting systems that would serve as accu- 


 Extraord па 64 
Venture: Distributions. 
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Recounts” ee: : 


ecurities lond 


The cash flow report shows a financial overview of the entire firm, and 
estimates its performance six months in advance. The report is updated every 
three months. The July report shown is one segment of a six-month report. 


THE STATE OF 
ALASKA 
announces 


Design/Build/Developer 


Anchorage Office Complex 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Vincent J. Scully, Advisor to the Jury 


It is the intent of the State to consider proposals from Developers for 


buildings that are designed in a manner that may reasonably be expected 


to earn national recognition of the aesthetic qualities of the complex. 


clude all design, construction, inte- 
rior design, furniture and equip- 
ment, and related fees and costs fora 
432,000 GSF office building and a 
two level, below grade, 1,000 car 
parking structure of 340,000 GSF. 
The State is forecasted to need an 
additional 213,000 GSF for 1,000 
more office workers in 1995. 


The State is assembling a site in the 
Anchorage Central Business District 
and intends to acquire, under a long 
term lease-purchase agreement, an 
office complex for 1,800 Executive 
Branch employees, by January, 1985, 
and to expand the complex to ac- 
commodate 2,800 employees by 
1995. Development cost is estimated 
to be $90,000,000.00 and it will in- 


Pre-Qualification Criteria available January 28, 1982 
Deadline for Pre-Qualification Submittals February 26, 1982 


Architects, Contractors, and Developers who are interested in obtaining pre- 
qualification criteria for this two stage, compensated competition, should write 
to the State of Alaska: Contracting and Facilities Manager 

Division of General Services & Supply 

Department of Administration 

330 E. 4th Ave., Suite A 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
All telephone queries and personal contacts should be directed to: 

William J. King and Associates 

Project Management Consultant 

750 West 2nd Avenue, Suite 211 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 


907-272-0325 
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ES OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


also get copies of the computer printout and 
refer any major problems to me. This means 
that action can be taken before the difficul- 
ties get out of hand. The percentage of work 
completed is not included on these printouts 
because we have found this information so 
difficult to garner. If we waited until we 
received it, the reports would never get out 
at all. When managers present their reports in 
person, we ask them how far their projects 
have progressed. 

The key to the success of our project 
management reporting system is that we 
make it realistic and as simple as possible. We 
don't include information we don't need and 
we break down the paperwork into brief 
segments, so that a number of people сап ` 
share the "preparation of target figures. 
Beware of overzealous accountants, book- 
keepers and computer programmers who, if 
let loose, can destroy the system by cluttering 
it with too much information. 

Our system also gives employees in the 
firm a feeling of confidence and direction that 
offsets the time and effort they have to 
spend on making and checking the reports. It 
enables us to set realistic goals and reward 
those who strive to reach them. It also leaves 
my partners free to design and manage the 
work of the firm without getting involved in 
day-to-day financial management. Because 
we are frank with our employees—holding 
regular meetings with key personnel to show 
them where the firm is going—they see the 
value of these systems, and know that profits 
made on their jobs are not going to turn into 
someone else's losses. 

When our project management system 
was initiated, the Eggers Group had been 
experiencing unwarranted losses on several 
projects that totaled as much as $100,000 a 
year, or 1.5 per cent of earnings, simply 
because of sloppy management. Using the 
new system, we have found that both 
income and profits have increased substan- 
tially over the last few years, even though we 
have hired only two new employees. When 
my partner Bern Kurtz heard this һе said, 
"Find me those two people, Frank, | want to 
hire more like them." 
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touch with the marketing effort on a continu- 
ing basis. It also helps maintain momentum in 
the pursuit of new work by reminding all of 
us that every month we must obtain commis- 
sions equal to monthly billings if we are to 
stay in business for the next year. 

A report on new contract awards is 
issued quarterly. The marketing plan estab- 
lishes targets—broken down into six-month 
and quarterly increments—so that we know 
how much new work we need to meet our 
marketing goals. Once a job is awarded, the 
billing forecast is revised. The aim of this 
report is to keep a continuing check on our 


marketing effort (is it producing the business ° 


needed?) and to give us an accurate picture 
of forthcoming personnel needs. 


Taking the office pulse 

While | keep my finger directly on the pulse 
of the general organization, our vice presi- 
dents maintain close control of individual 
projects by means of a computerized project 
management system. At the beginning of 
each project we draw up a schedule of tasks 
broken down into 14 work categories with 
bi-weekly personnel allocations for each. The 
categories are: programming, schematics, 
design development, working drawings, 
specifications, interior design, color work, 
construction administration, field construction 
administration, owners' changes, model, pre- 
liminary, master planning, shop drawings. To 
encourage pulse monitoring at all levels of the 
organization, this information is entered on a 
form that is available to all managers. 

Every other week, managers receive an 
automatic computer printout that compares 
time and money estimates to actual output, 
showing the current status of the job in terms 
of hours, dollars, and the percentage of the 
budget expended to date. This becomes a 
quick reference that enables us to gauge 
where we are on every job in the office, so 
that problems can be worked out before 
they escalate. Now that managers are used to 
the system, we find that they actually monitor 
their jobs on a weekly basis, verifying their 
results against the bi-weekly printout. The 
principal-in-charge and the contract officer 


The Project Manpower 
Budget outlines 14 
work categories for 
each project. The proj- 
ect manager allocates 
the number of esti- 
mated manhours and 
dollars that might be 
needed for each. This 
report is prepared at 
the beginning of each 
project and is updated 
periodically. 


continued from page 51 


ing forecast, which helps keep me abreast of 
every project in the office. | also inform the 
controller of any anticipated extraordinary 
expenses, such as bonuses, speculative work, 
and competition expenses. The manpower 
projection is prepared by the chief of pro- 
duction. On the basis of these estimates, the 
controller prepares a report that contains 
actual targets for expenditures. : 

The first thing I look for when 1 get this 
draft report is the bottom line—the amount 
of money left at the end of each month, to 
be carried over to the start of the next 
month. Depending on whether we have 
come up short or even, we either borrow or 
plan our short- and long-term investments. 
After review and adjustment, a final six- 


month cash flow report is completed, to be : 


reviewed within three months. 

At the end of each month, actual figures 
for that period are added to the original cash 
flow report. In addition, we are able to 
extract a profit or loss estimate for the com- 
ing month, based on the income we know 
we need in order to break even. With this 
monthly report in hand, | am able to deter- 
mine the month's profit or loss; the amount 
of monthly billing (and whether we made or 
exceeded our target); the amount of cash 
that came in; the number of personnel on the 
payroll; the amount of cash available to meet 
the next month's expenses; what money we 
have invested, and how much we still owe 
consultants. 

At the end of each month I also receive 
an aged accounts receivable report listing all 
jobs, billing amounts, dates and payments. In 
this way, | know which clients are becoming 
delinquent and can initiate whatever pro- 
ceedings are necessary for collection, having 
first discussed the situation with the principal- 
in-charge. Many architects complain that they 
are victims of slow payment, but thanks to 
our follow-up system, most of our bills are 
paid within 30 to 45 days. 

We bill monthly, based on the percent- 

'age of work completed the previous month, 
unless our contract specifically ties payments 
to project phases. We accustom. our clients 
to a monthly payment structure as soon as 
work begins. This creates a steady cash 
income and balances cash expenditures. 


New contracts and marketing 
. Monthly reports prepared by the marketing 
coordinator reflect activity by officers of the 
firm involved in business development. Each 
principal prepares a report outlining what 
action has been taken with each potential 
client and when future action is planned. We 
include an additional sheet that reports pend- 
ing proposals and gives a breakdown of the 
firm's marketing activities. A report on pend- 
ing projects that have been inactive that 
month is also included. This report enables 
the marketing coordinator, who annually 
presents the firm with a detailed marketing 
plan, to check the month's activities reports 
against the targets established in the yearly 
plan. This system keeps individual principals in 


Frank Munzer is president of the Eggers Group, a New 
York-based architectural firm. 


It replaces expensive concrete ramps. 

It is the loading dock at ground level buildings. 

It adds versatility at a concrete dock. 

Superdoks can be used at any type of building to handle any 
type of loading or unloading. If you need a functional dock that 
is totally versatile an Advance Superdok is the logical choice. 


Every dock should have a SUPER DOK. ! 


2. ADVANCE LIFTS 


Advance Lifts, Inc., 3575 Stern Ave., St. Charles, IL 60174 312-584-9881 
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BUILDING COSTS AND FINANCING 


issues toward record levels. November 
1981’s surge in new debt issues (approaching 
$8 billion in corporate bonds compared to 
$0.5 billion in August) demonstrates the size - 
of this pent-up demand for long-term credit. 

It will take another quarter or two for 
this accumulated demand to be worked off. 
That demand is the reason that even in a 
slumping economy, long rates will not fall 
rapidly. Nevertheless, they will slide down- 
ward this year, with mortgage rates 
expected to approach 14 per cent by the 
summer. 

Soon, pension funds and life insurance 
companies, attracted by even higher rates 
than on bonds, will supply funds to the hous- 
ing market through mortgage-backed security 
purchases. Toward the summer, even the 
battered thrift industry, benefiting from the 
shift in the yield curve that will lower its 
borrowing costs, will start increasing con- 
struction and mortgage lending. By early 
spring, housing starts will clearly be moving 
upward. Within a quarter or two, rising resi- 
dential building will be stimulating a second- 
half expansion in retail building. 

All in all, most of the necessary ingredi- 
ents for a classic residential-led construction 
recovery in 1982 are currently present. 
Unfortunately, there are two factors—a 
tough monetary policy and ever rising Federal 
deficits —that could do in this expansion. 

The current rundown in interest rates is 
mostly the result of the spreading recession, 
which has cut new credit demands, rather 
than a significant easing of monetary policy. 
At every opportunity, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Volcker has told audiences that pumping 
up the money supply is not the way to lower 
interest rates; instead, cutting government 
spending is the most effective way to reduce 
them. 

If, during the second half, the rising 
demand for new credit from an expanding 
economy were to collide with a restrained 
monetary policy and an out-of-control Feder- 
al deficit, interest rates could rise sharply. 
Investors would quickly scurry into the short- 
term market for safety, leaving long-term 
credit demands unmet, stalling the construc- 
tion recovery. 

That's not the forecast—yet. But after 
1981's experience, it's a possibility that must 
be continually monitored, especially since the 
President and Congress seem unwilling to 
tackle the truly hard budget cuts in military 
spending and social security. 

Phillip E. Kidd 
Director of Economics Research 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 
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Falling interest rates — 


some good news for construction 


quent impact on retail building, is likely to be 
much more measured. 

For most of the past two years, borrow- 
ers— especially small- and middle-sized busi- 
nesses, state and local governments and 
potential homebuyers—have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain long-term credit, 
creating an enormous backlogged demand 
for long-term financing. Whenever availability 
improves and borrowing costs moderate, 
businesses and state and local governments 
will pour into the bond market, pushing new 


JFMAMJJASOND 
1981 


Source Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System 
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Source Citicorp Real Estate Inc 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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(Bench mark rates for commercial mortgages) 


Throughout the fall and early winter, interest 
rates have tumbled. The decline has been 
most dramatic among short-term rates, send- 
ing them well below long-term rates, re- 
establishing the normal, upward sloping, yield 
curve. In turn, investors have been forced to 
adjust their investment strategies to include 
more long-term lending, which will help reju- 
venate construction. Unlike past expansions, 
however, when falling rates and improved 
credit availability turned housing around 
quickly, this housing recovery, and its subse- 


THE SUPPLY OF CREDIT 


М» (Revised Definition): 
Annual Rate of Growth 


Federal Reserve Goals: 7'/2% to 10/:% 
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SHORT-TERM MONEY 
(commercial bank prime rate) 


(Aaa new issue utility bonds) 
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Ў THE INVERTED YIELD CURVE 


(Yield curves for U.S. Treasury obligations) 


August 21, 1981 (Inverted yield curve) 


20 


10 


Number of years to maturity 


Source: Salomon Brothers inc. 


TriMode Paper Management is a 
systems-integrated approach to the 
in-process handling of information. 
Modular componentry expands the 
visual and functional dimensions of 
the open office environment. Hori- 
zontally. Vertically. Diagonally. 
TriMode components work free- 
standing, individually, or grouped 
and are fully tailorable to individ- 
uals and the tasks they perform. | sena for the “TriMode 
All components integrate with | Paper Management 
Haworth's open office interiors sys- | Package." Write: 

tem. Modular. Durable. Versatile. | One Haworth Center, 
Much more than just a paper solu- | Holland, MI 494 


tion. TriMode Paper Management МО ; 
by Haworth. H/NWOF.... 
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More than a 
paper solution. 
TriMode Paper 
Management 
by Haworth. 
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Labor costs rival materials prices as a focus of concern 


for the next three quarters. A review of key 
indexes in 20 U.S. cities shows an increase of 
2.9 per cent in labor costs over the second 
quarter of 1981. Besides raising wage settle- 
ments to a 10-year high, this increase has 
triggered fears that labor costs will replace 
materials costs as the major concern of con- 
tractors in the next decade. As owners wait 
for interest rates to drop, planning and design 
projects remain on the back burner. The 
resultant "explosion" of demand for materials 
will escalate prices in mid- 1982. 


1941 average for each city = 100.00 
1980 1981 
2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd | 3rd 
901.9 9351 9643 9613 1023.5 1023.5 
802.4 817.2 825.3 836,0 837.1 837Л 
7589 .7574 7649 7816 7977 17977 
758.3 752.4 17599 7690 7796 826.3 
9167 9445 9539 963.4 10008 1020.8 
847.7 8683 8769 8874 939.5 958.3 
908.3 9206 9298 9363 986.0 1005.7 
8113 827.1 8353 8693 9656 984.9 
933.1 927.6. 93.8 9341 9616 980.8. 
886.3 9113 9204 9459 1078.1 1099.6 
757.3 7712 7899 7913 8182 “8346 
1007.6 10223 1032.5 10560 11168 1139.1 
7651 7770 17847 77887 8406 840.6 
852.4 8483 8567 . 8712 9343 952.9 
776.4 785.5 7933 8169 818.1 834.5 
817.5 815.1 8314 8387 8453 887.5 
855.8 8492 8576 8696 9019 919.9 
768.5 7730 7884 7954 864.0 881.3 
8103 8205 8369 8394 8590 876.1 
12388 1260.4 1285.6 13209 14117. 1439.9 
786.2 8076 8237 8294 8799 .897.5 
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and private sectors remains low. Housing 
starts reflect the large inventory of existing 
new houses that will have to be sold before 
the industry can plan. any new large-scale 
construction. A pragmatic view of this situa- 
tion suggests that new starts will occur in a 
phased program tied to a drop in the existing 
unsold backlog. Houston and Los Angeles 
stand out for their record pace in office’ 
construction. However, since this new con- 
struction is not scheduled to be completed 
until late this year, a tight market is expected 
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“NEW YORK/ NEW JERSEY 
NEW ENGLAND 
NORTHEASTERN / NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTHEASTERN / SOUTH CENTRAL 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER / WEST CENTRAL 

.ROCKY MOUNTAINS / PACIFIC COAST 


-- 
HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


1979 
1977 1978 1st 2nd 3rd 4th ‘Ist 
714.2 755.8 819.6 836.0 872.1 904.3 875.6 
635.6 6622 . 729.6 7442 773.6 802.2 779.0 
585.4 609.2 704.1 718.2 724.5 751.3 736.8 
587.7 759.5 691.9 705.7 718.9 745.4 736.2 
689.9 717.3 805.4 821.5 885.9 918.7 889.4 
656.6 669.5 750.7 765.7 810.0 840.0 823.0 
625.2 653.5 7947 810.6 853.6 885.1 881.8 
615.2 637.6 739.0 753.8 873.0 905.3 787.7 
703.8 730.5 803.2 819.3 847.4 878.8 905.9 
664.2 756.6 840.6 857.4 865.5 897.6 860.5 
603.0 631.8 657.7 670.8 711.0 737.3 735.2 
756.8 784.2 886.3 904.0 955.4 990.8 978.3 
. 628.4 649.0 686.1 699.8 | 736.9 764.1 742.8 
629.4 651.3 793.4 ^ 8093 824.3 854.8 827.6 
614.7 637.0 697.7 711.6 734.7 761.9 753.8 
619.8 646.3 666.6 679.9 778.9 8078 “7937 
658.8 680.0 778.0 793.5 814.6 844.8 830.9 
589.6 614.0 692.2 706.0 736.5 763.8 746.1 
617.1 637.4 752.0 767.0 782.8 811.8 786.7 
963.2 990.0 12390 12638 12003 12448 12027 
629.6 669.0 700.7 714.7 761.0 789.1 763.3 


Costs in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided by the 
index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those in the first period (150.0 
-- 200.0 = 75%) or they are 25% lower in the second period. 1 


of to to 

Districts - metro 10/81 10/81 
Eastern U.S. areas % % 
Metro МҮ-М) ............ 16 1.05 1.07 
New England States ..... 30 1.06 1.07 
Northeastern and North 

Central States ......... 118 102 1.08. 
Southeastern and South 

Central States ..... i105 1.00 1.06 
Average Eastern U.S. .... 269 1.03 1.07 
Western U.S. 
Mississippi River and | 

West Central States .. 123 1.02 1.06 
Pacific Coast and Rocky ١ 

Mountain States ....... 101 1.02 1.08 
Average Western U.S. .. 224 1.02 1.07 
United States: Average . 493 | 1.02 1.07 


A survey conducted by the McGraw-Hill Cost 
Information Systems Division for the period 
July through October 1981 reveals mixed 
trends in the prices of most building materials. 
While plywood has decreased by 1.9 per 
cent and reinforcing steel has increased by 
one per cent, other materials have varied 
only slightly: concrete, —.8 per cent; block, 
+.6 per cent; lumber, —.4 per cent; gypsum 
board, +.3 per cent; and asphalt shingles, 
4-.2 per cent. Mirroring the rest of the econ- 
omy, construction volume for both the public 


Number 7/81 10/80 


Metropolitan 

area 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Atlanta 544.8 575.0 598.7 657.1 
Baltimore 475.5 534.3 581.1 585.0 
Birmingham 402.1 421.2 448.9 551.9 
Boston 437.8 462.5 513.2 555.9 
Chicago 508.6 529.6 560.1 635.2 
Cincinnati 462.4 500.1 550.6 609.8 
Cleveland 462.2 509.5 531.0 632.9 
Dallas 436.4 477.9 499.6 538.5 
Denver 461.0 510.0 553.6 616.0 ° 
Detroit 501.0 538.7 597.5 617.2 
Kansas City 405.8 444.9 509.1 547.3 
Los Angeles 504.2 531.8 594.1 673.1 
Miami 447.2 485.5 558.9 592.5 
Minneapolis 456.1 488.6 538.0 564.1 
New Orleans 420.5 442.1 4947 534.8 
New York 485.3 515.3 533.5 580.8 
Philadelphia 485.1 518.5 :567.5 579.2 
Pittsburgh 424.4 465.6 509.5 526.3 
St. Louis 444.2 4767 528.9 537.1 
San Francisco 632.3 672.5 753.3 820.8 
Seattle 424.4 450.2 515.1 570.5 


LIGHT: 


A PROGRESSION INTO 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 
BY RICHARD MEIER & PARTNERS 


the sixties," Meier says. "They were intent on 
making everything as flexible as possible." 
Meier attempted to devise a plan that would 
accord with this premise in all respects but 
one: he insisted that it was impossible to build 
a satisfactory chapel that looks like a seminar 
room. "There are certain kinds of spaces that 
lend themselves to flexibility," he explains, 
"and there are others that you've got to 
make some firm decision about, although you 
can use them flexibly.” 

The Seminary was won over by Meier's 
argument that a permanent chapel would 
endow the institution with a needed symbolic 
focus, even though the physical center of the 
building—a range of classrooms and of- 
fices— would emphasize its educational pur- 
pose. Ironically, the Seminary staff rejected a 
proposal for flexible open-plan offices on the 
third story, insisting that the scholar requires a 
cubicle with a door where he can think in 
private. As constructed; the large ground- 
floor meeting room (photo, page 71) most 
faithfully realizes the original concept of a 
multipurpose space. This open galleried hall is 
adaptable for events as varied as colloquia, 
art shows, and concerts. 

Meier's parti is attuned to the Seminary's 
dual role as a “public” institution dedicated to 
furthering religious understanding and a "pri- 
vate" gathering place for study and contem- 
plation. The distinction between public and 
private domains has been a central theme in 
nearly all of Meier's projects, particularly his 
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The approach is not by 
a physical progression, 
but by flashes 
of succeeding light. . . . 
The soul must seek light 
by following the light. 
—St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) 


Client and architect agreed at the outset 
that the new building should project an image 
radically different from that of the Seminary's 
former home, a neo-Gothic complex across 
the street (see photo, page 69), which has 
since been sold to the University of Connecti- 
cut Law School. The move from rambling 
granite halls into a compact structure of por- 
celain-clad steel consummates a fundamental 
change in the Seminary's mission. During the 
past decade, the 148-year-old institution has 
abandoned its original role as a residential 
Protestant divinity school and re-established 
itself as ап interdenominational theological 
center, offering advanced degree programs 
as well as research and consulting services for 
both clergy and laity. 

The major functional areas specified in 
the Seminary's original building program were 
a library, bookstore, and meeting room, 
offices for full- and part-time staff, and three 
classrooms, one of which could serve as a 
chapel when needed. "Some people at the 
Seminary were still caught up in the mood of 


If any religious symbol can be said to domi- 
nate Richard Meier & Partners' design for the 
Hartford Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, it 
is the primordial emblem of creation: light. 
Whether silhouetted against a cloudless sum- 
mer sky or wrapped in the haze of a New 
England winter, this low white building is an 
arrestingly luminous presence. The skill with 
which its light-washed surfaces were keyed 
to reflect the context as well as the spirit of a 
multifaceted institution has already been 
touched upon in commentary on Meier's 
project drawings and model (ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, April 1981). A visit to the finished 
building more than confirms the exquisite 
discipline of the project. 

Transposed to full scale, the Hartford 
Seminary displays a harmonious ordering of 
calm, simple volumes, and a modulation of 
radiant spaces unprecedented in Meier's 
work. In the past, one may have wondered 
whether his rigorous geometry, however 
dazzling, verged uncomfortably close on 
monastic austerity or recondite abstraction. 
Meier’s quest for purity of expression often 
left little room for the untidy lives of the less 
exacting mortals who inhabit his white pavil- 
ions. But there is no question that this uncom- 
promising vision of architecture is very much 
at home in a building devoted to meditation 
and scholarly communion. Richard Meier’s 
esthetic has never been expressed so subtly, 
or tempered with such refinement to his 
client's own sensibility. 
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Interlocking spaces reflect the 
variety of activities accommo- 
dated within the steel-frame 
Cartesian grid of Meier's 
27,000-square-foot layout. An 
open forecourt (opposite) ex- 
presses the manifold nature of 
this interdenominational gath- 
ering place— partially clois- 
tered, yet accessible to the 
surrounding community. 


houses. In the Seminary, however, he con- 
centrates on the complex overlay of these 
two aspects rather than emphasizing their 
polarity. Out of respect for the diversity of 
the Seminary's inner workings, Meier avoided 
any overriding hierarchical organization. In- 
stead, key functional areas are linked by 
multistory spaces, axial vistas, balconies, stair- 
ways, and the directed flow of light through 
windows, translucent screens, and skylights. 
"Light seems to come from everywhere in 
this building, to the extent that you're not 
always sure of its source," says Dr. John 
Dillenberger, president of the Seminary. "lt is 
like a transcendence.” 

The differentiation of interior spaces is 
apparent in exterior massing and the varied 
rhythm of openings, whereas the modular 
pattern of wall panels and mullions expresses 
the three-dimensional grid that organizes the 
entire building. The only departures from this 
orthogonal schema occur in the undulating 
glass wall of the library, the rounded chapel 
clerestory, and the curved northwest corner 
of the meeting room—architectural acknowl- 
edgement that the identity of these “public’’ 
spaces is partially shaped by influences 
beyond the Seminary's internal order. 

The building is pervaded by such remind- 
ers of the coexistence of transitory phenome- 
na and the enduring ideal. For all its machine- 
tooled precision, the sleek new Seminary has 
a texture as inherently picturesque as its tur- 
reted predecessor across the way. There is a 
constant play of shimmering color and light 
reflected from sky and landscape in its white 
planes. Even the occasional irregularity that 
dimples the pristine surface of a steel panel is 
an oddly satisfying mark of human fabrication 
in a structure which appears to be barely 
planted on the ground. The building is at 
once a sensuous sculptural object and a noli- 
me-tangere, announcing the Seminary's place 
within the world and apart from it. 
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Set back from the street, but parallel to 
it, like the Colonial Revival and neo-Tudor 
houses that line the rest of this block in 
Hartford's West End, the Seminary is surpris- 
ingly domestic in scale. Although its un- 
adorned volumes defy literal stylistic analysis, 
the L-shaped mass recalls fragments of vari- 
ous archetypes—the medieval cloister, the 
college quadrangle, the porticoed New Eng- 
land house — with overtones of Le Corbusier 
and Aalto. John Dillenberger and his wife 
Jane, an art historian, liken the character of 
the new Seminary to the spare classicism of 
Cistercian monasteries erected at the time of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. A vestigial cloister at 
the entrance — framed by the projecting cha- 
pel wing, a ceremonial gateway, and a tall 
oak—makes this analogy especially telling. 
The open courtyard is a gesture of welcome 
to visitors, and a transitional zone between 
the mundane realm outside and the intellectu- 
al and spiritual sanctuary within. 

Mindful of the interdenominational 
scope of Seminary programs, Meier was 
reluctant to use explicit religious symbols. 
Nevertheless, he believed that the Seminary's 
basic Christian outlook must be recognized 
architecturally. At various points in the build- 
ing he heightens the cruciform motif inherent 
in the grid by isolating cross-mullioned win- 
dows, or by recessing four-light panels within 
a series of glazing bars. The one overt reli- 
gious icon, a silver cross on the chapel dais, is 
merely slotted into the oak platform, enabling 
it to be removed at will. 

Meier was given almost complete free- 
dom in designing the chapel. “I kept asking 
the Seminary for guidelines," he recalls, "and 
they would answer, 'We want only the sim- 
plest sort of chapel; just a little square room 
will do'." Following Christian tradition, the 
chapel is oriented towards the east, facing a 
skylit recess that establishes a gentle axiality 
within the cubic space. Yet the form of the 


HARTFORD SEMINARY 


THIRD FLOOR 


CHAPEL 


ІШ 


Ж 
The section shows Meier’s 
original conception of the cha- 
pel as a flat-roofed 30-foot 
cube. In the final scheme (left 
and opposite) he modified the 
geometric purity of this simple 
volume, and subtly intensified 
its luminosity, by adding a 
raised west-facing clerestory. 
The pulpit and bench are 
architect-designed, as is an 
organ-case to be installed at 
the rear of the chapel. 


room also invites celebrants to create their 
own focuses for worship. Balconies can be 
used as choir lofts or musicians’ galleries, or 
as mounts for video equipment employed in 
multi-media services. 

No matter how it is used, the simple 
interior of the chapel possesses the air of 
almost palpable tranquility one finds in old 
Quaker meeting houses. It also embodies 
Meier’s conviction that the common element 
in places of worship is "a coming together in 
light." When the Seminary requested that 
some provision be made to introduce color 
into the chapel, Meier inserted one pane of 
blue stained glass into the skylight over the 
eastern “apse.” Although blue is not а desig- 
nated liturgical color, Meier deemed it 
thematically fitting as "a way of bringing sky 
into the chapel. | felt that this space and the 
way it receives light should have a certain 
changing quality, a continuing dialogue 
between nature and the man-made." During 
the morning, a faint cerulean blur washes 
across the upper wall, and toward midday it 
lengthens into a ray of increasing intensity 
that sweeps across the white surface. "When 
clouds pass overhead,” says Jane Dillenberg- 
er, "it is almost as though someone were 
shaking a tinted veil. The light pulses, and, for 
a moment, it is as if some living thing inhabits 
the space." —Douglas Brenner 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Architects: Richard Meier & Partners, Architects— 
Richard Meier, FAIA, Gerald Gurland, AIA, princi- 
pals-in-charge; Bruce Nagel; Philip Babb; David 
Woolf; Paul Aferiat; Alan Schwabenland. Engineers: 
Severud-Perrone-Szegezdy-Sturm (structural); Co- 
sentini Associates (mechanical/electrical). Land- 
scape architects: The Office of P. DeBellis. Stained 
glass: Bonnie Farber. General contractor: The 
Charles Jewett Corporation. Cabinetmakers: The 
Hartford Builders' Finish Company. Exterior panel 
installation: Appco Porcelain Company, Inc. 


RESHAPING CONTEXT: 
TWO UNIVERSITY PROJECTS 
BY WOLF ASSOCIATES 


Designing for context need not always begin with a blanket acceptance of a new project’s surroundings. Environments can be 


subtly altered to accentuate their assets. Using a design language that manipulates scale and context to the point of well 


proportioned abstraction, Wolf Associates has produced two very different but equally elegant solutions that do far more 


than provide for two universities’ very different programs. The classroom and office building for the University of North 


Carolina at Charlotte (below, opposite and overleaf) and the School of Design Addition for the North Carolina State University 
in Raleigh (pages 78-81) make major contributions to two very different campus environments. By seizing on such large-scale 


concerns, the architects have made carefully considered but relatively modest buildings play a more important functional and 
esthetic role than their size would normally produce. — Charles K. Hoyt 
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ENTRANCE ROAD 


A classroom and office building for the University of North Carolina 


which serves the handicapped. The formal, pedestrian-oriented 
composition is an agreeable surprise in its automobile-oriented 
location. 

Near the top and at right angles with the steps, the architects 
have created a forceful pedestrian cross axis, emphasized by a 
dramatic arcade (large photos above and overleaf) through the 
Colvard Building. The axis is reinforced by alignment with spaces 
between existing buildings (again, see site plan). The arcade is 
marked as a center of student activity not only by the airy space 
frame above, but by its strategic location in the routes within and 
through the building. Stairs and galleries provide access to the 
interior spaces, and the arcade leads to the campus’s major outdoor 
space, the central quadrangle. Wolf Associates has reinforced the 
importance of the quadrangle as a space by completing its enclosure 
by means of the east facade of the Colvard Building. Trees in rows 
around the quadrangle and along walks were meant to produce a 
further definition of this space and circulation routes, but the 
architects have been only partially successful in getting trees planted 


With this urbane classroom/office—and a smaller administration 
building nearing completion nearby (see site plan) — Wolf Associates 
has created a forceful and prominent new gateway to the campus, 
has tied a casual arrangement of existing buildings into an ordered 
plan, has created a strong, comprehensible circulation system, has 
given crisp new definition to outdoor spaces, and has given the 
campus a new sense of place and a highly polished leading edge. 
The new buildings are appropriate in scale and materials to the 
suburban location —that is, they grow from context. Yet important- 
ly, they strongly affect the context, changing how the campus is 
used and perceived. 

The impact begins as visitors arrive from the highway and 
students arrive from dormitories by way of the winding entrance 
road from the south (left in site plan). The new Colvard Building 
(shown on these pages) and the administration building frame a 
strong pedestrian axis—in line with the road — which is being devel- 
oped as a ceremonial entrance up a broad flight of steps. The steps' 
monumental effect is heightened by a ramp straight up the middle, 
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The arcade through Colvard is a lively 
center of student activity not only 
because of its strategic location on 
the route from campus entrance to 
central quadrangle, but because of 
the architects’ dramatic shaping of 
the space. Part of this shaping is the 
arrangement of stairs and galleries in 
convenient locations that encourage 
constant traffic and a resulting sense 
of movement. There are three levels 
in the south, downhill part of the 
building and two in the north. As only 
the top floors are at the same level, 
the stairs must be used elsewhere to 
pass from one side to another. 
Because students come to the build- 
ing from dormitories to the south, the 
role of the arcade as a central con- 
nector has been enhanced by over- 
hanging parts of the building (photo 
left), which cover pedestrian routes 
to and from the arcade. A two-story 
lounge on the southwest corner 
(photo bottom right) forms а wel- 
coming signal, and takes. maximum 
advantage of the location near the 
lake. The north facade ( left in plan) 
has a step-like series of setbacks to 
accommodate a "sacred" rock, much 
valued by the students. 


Ezra Stoller OESTO 


Wolf avoids association with either the high-tech or post-modern 
directions. What really interests him is the illusion of scalelessness 
and abstraction. For instance, in the photo above, it would be 
difficult to determine the true size of the building if a human figure 
did not give it scale. The thin horizontal steel mullions all hold glass 
panels, but only one band holds windows, and these are not 
expressed as such. Wolf managed to squeeze both the arcade and 
extensive planting out of a $4 million budget intended to produce 
only the 130,000 square feet of enclosed floor space. The building 
holds three colleges of the University in semi-autonomous arrange- 
ments of classrooms, meeting rooms, lounges and offices within five 
separate floor areas, produced by level changes as explained in the 
caption. 


COLVARD BUILDING, University of North Carolina at Charlotte. Architects: 
Wolf Associates Architects, Ltd. Engineers: King/Guinn Associates (structural); 
James A. Story & Associates (mechanical); Bullard Associates (electrical). 


General contractor: Gray R. Boone Construction Corporation. 


by the university as they had envisioned—even though they saved 
the money out of savings in the construction budget. 

The new buildings grow from the context of older buildings by 
sharing similar broad planes of wall, surfaced with similar color brick. 
In giving the Colvard Building a South Atlantic Regional Award, the 
AIA jury said: "Elegant, understated detailing and layering of materi- 
als make this a restrained and comfortably fitting building." 

But Wolf Associates had more on their minds than either details 
or matching masonry—and the result is a polished machine-like 
precision, enhanced by the careful attention to detailing and mass- 
ing. For instance the 4- by 8-inch brick which clads the new steel 
structure is part of a geometric game of multiples of the square used 
to proportion all of the elements of the facades. The red brick walls 
on the perimeter of the building are abruptly changed to white as 
the walls turn inward on knife-edge corners at such locations as the 
arcade. The effect is of a building sliced away. 

Although he appears to value such esthetic effects (which of 
course take a great deal of technical competence to achieve), Harry 
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An addition to the School of Design, North Carolina State University 


participation of the students and faculty in determining the solution. 
To find a desirable imagery, the students collected photographs of 
buildings that they found fitting models, appropriate to the campus 
and to the original 1920’s neo-classical School of Design. Not 
surprisingly, many were neo-classical. 

To determine the kinds of spaces that would be desirable, the 
students and faculty analyzed the buildings around them, and 
discovered that the irregular “found” spaces that occurred in older 
buildings were far more appealing than the regimented spaces in 
new ones. Accordingly, the architects have provided as great a 
variety of spaces as is consistent with the improvisation of activities 
that inevitably occur in a design school. 

Finally, as the design developed, it became clear that a street 
closing (again, a time-consuming process) was an important design 
element, so that the addition could enclose a terraced court where 
the street once was. This pleasant court forms a new and fitting 
termination to an axis of pedestrian spaces to the south, and is a 
major campus planning contribution. 


While Wolf Associates' project on the previous pages reshapes its 
context, this addition to the School of Design for the North Carolina 
State University in Raleigh is as much shaped by its context. While 
the architects have made strong contributions to the campus plan 
with this new building, the less radical approach springs from their 
appreciation of the handsome campus: buildings of some distinction 
and historic interest, well related to each other, and welded togeth- 
er by mature landscaping and trees. 

The architects' first plan called for the renovation of a neo- 
classical YMCA chapel, to fulfill the program on the site where the 
new building now stands. But while such a plan might succeed 
today, preservation was not among the foremost concerns of the 
State administration when design began some eight years ago; and a 
new building was required. 

The building was a long time in design. For one thing, while the 
L-shaped addition looks simple (as so many good designs do), the 
building is complex and has complex relationships to the outdoors. 
The most time-consuming part of the design process concerned the 
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Gordon Schenck photos 


The pleasant court (photos above) is 
a fitting new termination to a pedes- 
trian walk from the south. It is formed 
by the new building, seen in the pho- 
tos, which is connected by walks to 
the original building (center right in 
site plan). The walks connect to the 
main levels of the original school, and 
enhance an intentionally ambiguous 
impression of what is inside and out. 
A suspended steel mezzanine-lounge 
in the two-story, upper studios is visi- 
ble through the windows. 
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Wolf Associates photos except as noted 


The 37,700-foot addition houses studio and drafting space for 
the departments of architecture, landscape architecture, urban and 
product design. In addition to the studios and lounge on the upper 
levels, there is a 100-seat auditorium/juryroom and two lecture 
halls. In giving this project a South Atlantic Regional award, the AIA 
jury noted the "admirable integration" of the lecture halls and 
faculty offices with the studios—as well as the way in which the 
building "animates its site.” 

The structure within the bearing walls is precast concrete, 
including deep T sections for long spans and hollow core floor slabs. 
Many interior surfaces are covered with oak plywood, and the 
framing for windows and curtain walls is steel. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN ADDITION, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Architect: Wolf Associates Architects, Ltd. Engineers: Frank B. 
Hicks Associates (structural); James A. Story & Associates (mechanical); 
Bullard Associates (electrical). Landscape architect: Lewis Clarke. General 
contractor: King-Hunter Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DESIGN ADDITION 


Harry Wolf’s interests in ambiguous scale and abstraction take a 
rewarding turn when they are applied to such contextural concerns. 
In reference to the original building, the new structure has carefully 
and sympathetically proportioned openings in the structural brick 
walls. The openings facing the original school echo the older 
proportions, even as they establish their own abstract rhythm. 

The architects have created a clerestory above the top story, 
and accommodated a linear mezzanine lounge in the space thus 
“found” (see section above). While other interior spaces may be 
more regular, the interaction between interior and exterior is not. 

Exterior galleries on the bottom two levels are extended across 
the court with partially covered walkways. By creating the ambigu- 
ous impression of what is void and solid, the architects have blurred 
the definition of what is inside and out to the point that the 
courtyard becomes part of the building — and it is used just that way. 
Broad terraced steps (see photo above) provide seating for relaxa- 
tion or student assemblies. A small walled courtyard with a circle of 
brick seating (photo far right) becomes an outdoor classroom. 
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TWO COLLEGE PROJECTS 
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The architects have taken advantage 
of the sloping site in order to develop: 
both an interesting terraced arrange- 
ment of the court’s levels and to 
produce a new building height that: 
matches the existing building’s (see 
section above). The character of 
unexpected, "found" spaces was 
one of those. qualities which the stu- 
dents found desirable during prelimi- 
nary design. Accordingly, the align- 
ment of windows and floor levels 
(photo left) and an enclosed outdoor 
classroom (photo right) are among a 
few of the surprises. 
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Nestled in the Vermont hills close by winter 
ski areas and summer recreation spots, this 
year-round weekend and vacation retreat is 
shared, sometimes concurrently, by two fam- 
ilies: two adults and four children per family, 
one bicycle per person—hence "twelve- 
bikes” house. 

In appropriate departure from the coolly 
classic pavilions that have been the forte of 
Marcel Breuer Associates (now MBA Archi- 
tects and Planners), the house is, as partner- 
in-charge Herbert Beckhard notes, "unregi- 
mented” in plan and massing. Its principal 
living space groups compatible activities in a 
generous two-story kitchen, dining, and sit- 
ting area calculated, Beckhard says, "to make 
a small house feel big." To assure privacy, the 
master bedroom suite is tucked behind this 
central space, while telescoping forward 
from it are two smaller bedrooms flanking a 
family room that provides additional sleeping 
space. An oversized main entry doubles as a 
space for storing skis and ski boots. On the 
upper level a bedroom suite accessible via a 
private entry increases the capacity of the 
house for occasions when both families are 
present, and can be occupied by others on a 
rental basis. 

Despite the essential simplicity of the 
plan, its reflection in the thrusting planes of 
the facade lends the house a studied com- 
plexity and richness of form that is enhanced 
by the stepped-back line of the roof. Here 
too, though, complexity is achieved without 
fuss. Steeply sloped in deference to Vermont 
snowfalls, the seemingly elaborated roof is 
actually a simple double-pitched surface from 
which the house plan has been punched out 
as if with a cookie cutter (see diagram below 
left). The result is what architect Beckhard 
calls "an interesting edge" derived without 
benefit of complicated roof intersections 
requiring special flashing details. 

The fenestration, similarly, is at once 
uninhibited and straightforward. Carefully 
placed for energy conservation and to facili- 
tate furniture arrangement within the rather 
small rooms, most windows take the form of 
door-height panels whose transparency con- 
trasts tellingly with the solidity of adjacent 
panels of native stone. These major win- 
dows, which face east to focus on a man- 
made pond formed by interrupting the flow 
of a small stream through the property, are 
supplemented by “cut-out” windows that 
open views to a pine forest on the south. 

The dynamic lines of the house are 
sparely rendered in economical materials: for 
the roof, deep gray asphalt shingles; and for 
the walls, cedar boarding stained a warm 
gray to blend chromatically with the stone 
panels while affording textural contrast. Sid- 
ing on the lateral walls of the house is placed 
diagonally to accentuate the forward thrust 
of the facade. 


TWELVE-BIKES HOUSE, Quechee, Vermont. Archi- 
tects: MBA Architects and Planners — Herbert Beck- 
hard, partner-in-charge. Associate architects: Taller 
de Architectura —Bornhorst Neuberger —Dirk 
Bornhorst, partner-in-charge. Associate: Hasram 
Zainoeddin. Contractor: Quechee Home Builder. 


Twelve-Bikes House, 
Quechee, Vermont: 
Complexity simply achieved 


ONick Wheeler photos 
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Despite its apparent complication 
of form, Twelve-Bikes House is 
basically a simple shed-roofed 
structure (section above) with 
interest added by subtraction 
from its implied volume. Slipped 
unobtrusively onto its wooded 
site, the house is sheltered on the 
west by a sharply rising hillside 
visible through a large window 

in the kitchen-dining area. All 
major rooms, however, look to 
the east where a natural declivity 
afforded the opportunity to 
embellish the site with a bass- 
stocked man-made pond. Within, 
compact sleeping areas are zoned 
to provide maximum privacy. The 
focal point of the plan is the open 
living-dining-kitchen area, which 
gains importance from its rise to 
the full ridge height of the roof. 
A fireplace in the sitting area (right) 
echoes the exterior use of native 
stone and is accented by an 
exposed terra cotta flue. 
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Norman McGrath photos 


INTERIORS FOR 
A CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 


_ 


ЖЕ А 
and the occasional use of chamfered walls 
(see plans) where artwork is displayed. 

The quality of fittings, fixtures and fin- 
ishes far exceeds the standard for most office 
interiors. Carpet, pendant lighting, soft seat- 
ing and wall fabrics have all been selected 
with sensitive discernment for the richness 
and textural contrasts they supply. 


CORPORATE OFFICES FOR ASSOCIATED METALS 
AND MINERALS (LISSAUER GROUP), New York, 
New York. Architect: Jack L. Gordon—project 
team: Jack Gordon, Rosanne Gordon, Nina Galletta, 
Leila Seroussi, Owen Neitzel. Consultant to the 
client: Ada Karmi-Melamede, R.A. Engineers: Hart- 
mann and Concessi (mechanical/electrical); Но- 
ward Brandston (lighting). General contractor: 
Rockefeller Center Construction. 
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their identity and distinction. The columns, for 
example, were simply too hefty to be step- 
ped nimbly around or between. Gordon 
therefore absorbed them into the basic lay- 
out of secretarial spaces, exploiting their size 
by treating them as walls separating adjacent 
subspaces (see diagram and photos overleaf). 
To bring daylight into these spaces, Gordon 
introduced clerestories in the partition that 
separates secretarial areas from perimeter 
offices. This continuous sliver of daylight 
from a source above eye height has the 
effect of "raising" the ceiling—or at least 
keeping it from feeling oppressively low. The 
long straight corridor walls imposed on the 
spaces by the long central core were a given, 
but their numbing effect is sharply countered 
by the spatial liveliness of the secretarial areas 


The two floors recently occupied by Asso- 
ciated Metals and Minerals (the Lissauer 
Group) in New York's Rockefeller Center are 
full of fine artwork, tidy detailing and the now 
familiar physical symbols of an extended cor- 
porate hierarchy. But there are unexpected 
elements too, some developed in response to 
the limits imposed by the space itself built in 
the early ‘30s. These constraints included а 
very large central elevator core, an insistent 
pattern of really robust interior columns, and 
a 7-foot 6-inch ceiling height created in many 
areas when air conditioning was added long 
after the building had been completed. It was 
to these things that interior architect Jack 
Gordon addressed a large portion of his 
design attention, and from his solution to 
these problems the offices derive much of 
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Two large and handsome murals by 
Michael Graves, together with a col- 
lection of brightly-colored quilts, are 
beautifully displayed in corridor 
spaces (photos below) or in executive 
offices (photo above). In both set- 
tings, their impact is spectacular. 


Г 


The consistent design attention so 
evident in the office areas is clearly 
apparent in the one-of-a-kind spaces: 
a board room with translucent end 
wall (photo below left) and a small 
cafeteria with kitchen pantry (photo 
below right). 
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all that it wanted. In several instances the 
significant initiatives have come from outside 
the City government; at other times nothing 
would have happened if the City had not 
taken the lead. To see how things really 
work, we need to look at all four of the 
development groups in detail. 
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One especially nice touch: orienta- 
tion is maintained in corridors by 
painting file cabinets yellow (like the 
morning sun) if the viewer is facing 
east, and orange (like the setting sun) 
if the viewer is turned to the west. It’s 
simple and works beautifully. 


үт 


zoning criteria dows not give the planning 
authorities much scope to make suggestions. 
Even a complex building with a number of 
special requirements is hard to review if it 
comes to the planning department after most 
of the major design decisions have been set. 
The experience in Pittsburgh has been that 
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trolley cars, plus other relatively small adjust- 
ments in such elements as traffic signals and 
curb radii, to improve the traffic flow down- 
town. This study also permits the City to set 
limits on parking spaces in new development 
based on an understanding of street capaci- 
ties, to adjust the mix of short-term and 
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At right a model photograph of the 
tower of the PPG World Industries 
Building by Philip Johnson and John 
Burgee, the key element of the Mar- 
ket-Stanwix urban renewal area. 


These criteria were drawn up before the 
buildings were designed, in fact before the 
architect was selected. There was no attempt 
to try to design the buildings, only to state the 
public interest in urban design issues as clearly 
as possible. 

The City’s design and planning criteria 
did not turn out to be as necessary in the case 
of the PPG development as they did in some 
other projects downtown because the City 
was consulted during the architect selection 
process and the architects selected were 
Johnson/Burgee. Philip Johnson has the 
authority, and the temperament, to put the 
rental consultant’s optimal floor plan straight 
into the wastebasket, the same place that he 
says he put the City’s urban design and plan- 
ning criteria. Philip Johnson takes the position 
that there is no such thing as urban design, as 
distinct from architecture; and that any 
responsible architect takes the public interest 
into account in preparing the design for a 
building. Certainly the PPG buildings ended 
up fulfilling the City’s criteria in almost every 
respect, and if Johnson/Burgee and PPG were 
able to do this without reading the docu- 
ment, that is a perfectly acceptable proce- 
dure. In fact, the buildings go well beyond the 
City’s criteria in several important ways. John- 
son/Burgee responded to the City’s require- 
ment that a whole new district had to be 
created if urban renewal powers were to be 
used, plus the 20 per cent open space 
requirement in the zoning ordinance, by pro- 
posing PPG Place, a public square completely 
surrounded by new buildings. 

PPG Industries has behaved in an 
extraordinarily public-spirited way through- 
out the whole project, always seeking the 
best answer, from the details of the reloca- 
tion process right through to the rearrange- 
ment of the stairs leading to the arcade in the 
main tower, so these spaces can be used as 
bus shelters in rainy weather. If there was 
indeed a conflict between the best office 
layout for PPG and sunshine at noon in Mar- 
ket Square, it has been resolved in favor of 
the Square. 


The redesign of Market Square 

For a long period of its history what is today 
the Square was covered with buildings. The 
most recent market building, which was torn 
down in 1961, had covered the entire land 
area of the Square and bridged over the two 
streets that intersect at its center. As a result, 
the buildings around the periphery were nev- 
er designed as if they faced an urban open 
space. An initial improvement of the Square 
was completed in 1977 under the sponsor- 


mark Building. Partly through the intervention 
of the Historic Review Commission and its 
staff director, Mark Bunnell, these new build- 
ings picked up significant design features of 
the neighboring old buildings, such as facade 
planes and cornice lines, so that businesses 
were relocated and the historic district 
improved at the same time. 


The design of the PPG complex 

The placement of the PPG office tower point- 
ed up a potential conflict between architec- 
ture and urban design. PPG's rental consul- 
tants had come up with an optimal floor plan 
(how they were able to do this before the 
total office floor area had been determined is 
not clear). The consultants asserted that the 
resulting tower should be placed in a way 
which would have meant no sunlight in Mar- 
ket Square during the noon hours when the 
Square is most used. The City addressed this 
issue in its official criteria for site plan review. 
These criteria covered several dozen land- 
use, transportation and building design issues. 
Some were dealt with explicitly, like the maxi- 
mum number of cars for the garage and the 
placement of garage entrance and exit ramps, 
these decisions coming out of the Transporta- 
tion Systems Management Study. A height 
limit of 60 feet was placed on the portion of 
the PPG site that fronted directly on Market 
Square. But there were also a great many 
criteria that were stated as performance 
specifications, for example: 

1. Any office tower(s) should be de- 
signed in such a way as to block as little 
sunlight as possible from public open spaces 
such as Market Square and the plaza of the 
Gateway Center. 

2. The design relationships between 
new development on the Market-Stanwix site 
and nearby buildings should be managed so 
as to minimize abrupt changes in scale. 

3. The elements of the Market-Stanwix 
development that front on Market Square 
should complete the enclosure of the Square 
and be comparable in height, scale and char- 
acter to neighboring structures. 

4. The design of the Market-Stanwix 
project should provide a transition, through 
appropriate public spaces, between the plaza 
level of Gateway Center and Market Square; 
and it should, in general, provide a transition 
between Gateway Center's plaza level envi- 
ronment and the building-street relationships 
prevailing elsewhere in the Golden Triangle. 

Criteria were also established for sheltered 
waiting places for buses, encouragement of 
retailing, truck docks, bridges over streets, 
and many other factors. 
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DESIGNING DOWNTOWN PITTSBURGH 


PPG and the 
Market-Stanwix 
Urban Renewal Area 


One of the most important initiatives in the 
recent history of downtown Pittsburgh was 
the decision by PPG Industries to build a new 
headquarters building. Having outgrown its 
space in Gateway Center, PPG had looked 
over the potential accommodation in several 
of the proposed downtown developments 
and decided that it wanted complete control 
of its own environment. PPG identified a site 
just to the east of Gateway Center, and then 
asked the City to use its urban renewal pow- 
ers to assemble the land. The City said it 
would help on three conditions: PPG must 
agree to redevelop an actual district of the 
City and not just a plot big enough for its own 
building; there would be no financial assist- 
ance to PPG from the City; and there must be 
a public announcement of plans for the 
renewal district so that property owners 
would know what was going on. 

Existing conditions in the part of down- 
town Pittsburgh that PPG had selected justi- 
fied the designation of the area for urban 
renewal, but the City wished to make sure 
that everyone understood that a new type of 
urban renewal was being planned, and it was 
not announcing a program of total clearance. 
The City drew a line around a 26-acre area 
which included a 10-acre historic district, 
Market Square. The announcement of the 
plans for the renewal area included proposals 
for loan assistance to preserve buildings 
around Market Square that were part of the 
renewal plan. 

Major tenants on the site of the PPG 
project have been relocated in a new, small 
office building, but negotiations with the 
shops in the area did not go so smoothly. At 
one point store owners brought a lawsuit and 
mounted a strong public campaign to get 
their side of the story heard. One of the most 
effective devices was the sign in a store 
window which said “Blight Means Somebody 
Else Wants Your Building," blight being one of 
the technical criteria for urban renewal desig- 
nation. In the end, all of these businesses 
were relocated to their satisfaction. Several 
stores and restaurants were fitted into the 
ground floor of a nearby parking garage. A 
bar went into a historic building fronting on 
Market Square that PPG bought and rehabili- 
tated, and several stores went into new store 
buildings especially constructed for the pur- 
pose. PPG bought a vacant site in the historic 
district and these store buildings filled in an 
opening on the Market Square frontage 
and—at the other end of the site—a gap in 
equally historic Fourth Avenue between the 
handsome Benedum Trees office building and 
a fine old structure aptly named the Land- 
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Stanwix urban renewal district, the Oliver 
Tyrone Development Company approached 
the City with a proposal that the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority use its powers to 
complete the site assemblage for a fourth 
tower in the Oliver Plaza complex. The Rede- 
velopment Authority agreed to consider the 
possibility of a fourth tower and suggested 
that Oliver Tyrone prepare urban design 
studies that would show how the new build- 
ing would relate to Market Square and the 
PPG complex, and how shopping could be 
provided that would preserve retail continu- 
ity and connect the new structure with the 
three previous Oliver Plaza office buildings. In 
addition, it was made clear that relocation of 
existing stores and the preservation of cur- 
rent shopping patterns would be important 
factors in the decision. 

Oliver Tyrone retained architect Cesar 
Pelli to prepare urban design studies which 
showed a large tower bridging Market Street 
and a new retail complex that would trans- 
form Oliver Plaza from a group of office 
buildings in plazas into a multi-use center. The 
size and configuration of the building had 
been designed to appeal to the Dravo Cor- 
poration, which was also considering two 
other proposed buildings as the location for 
their new headquarters. However, it soon 
became clear, with the PPG experience as a 
guide, that the problems of relocating existing 
stores would delay the proposal past the 
point where it could compete for Dravo as a 
tenant. 

At this point, Oliver Tyrone changed its 
plans completely, deciding that it would rath- 
er complete a smaller building sooner than a 
larger structure later. Oliver Tyrone pur- 
chased a site at the corner of Stanwix Street 
overlooking the Monongahela River, al- 
though it was outside what has generally 
been considered the main office center and 
was zoned at a lower density. Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill prepared the designs for a 
364,000-square-foot building that was com- 
pletely within the requirements of the existing 
zoning. Although there was a site plan 
review, the City Planning Department could 
only suggest a few minor modifications. The 
result is a well-designed office building, which 
is essentially a single-purpose structure 
located in the area that City policy had identi- 
fied as the location for smaller back-up and 
infill buildings. The City is now studying guide- 
lines for a second stage of the Riverview 
Plaza development. Policies are changed to 
keep up with events, but the aim is always to 
make all new development and rehabilitation 
part of a coherent urban design. 
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PPG and the Market-Stanwix Urban Renewal Area 


began and meetings were held with the Mar- 
ket Square merchants, it became clear that 
the streets around the periphery of the 
Square would have to remain open to traffic 
and parking. 

Another factor in the urban design of 
Market Square is Heinz Hall plaza, two short 
blocks north along Market Street. Heinz Hall, 
completed in 1971, was an important initia- 
tive by the Heinz Foundation, which brought 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, Opera and Ballet 
downtown to the old Loew’s Penn, a former 
movie palace beautifully renovated by the 
Pittsburgh firm of Stotz, Hess, MacLachlan 
and Fosner. These performing arts groups 
had been using the auditorium of the Syria 
Mosque in Oakland, Pittsburgh’s university 
district. In 1979 the Heinz Foundation pur- 
chased, vacated and tore down a commercial 
building located next door to Heinz Hall in 
order to build an addition to the performing 
arts complex being created in the block and a 
plaza that would also be an intermission 
space in good weather. Because this addition 
was done entirely by the private sector with 
no public subsidy, the Heinz Foundation had 
some advantages in making urban design 
decisions. Although there were some discus- 
sions about the relocation of business to be 
displaced, there were few with preservation- 
ists or arguments about priorities. Because of 
the way the Pittsburgh street grid is laid out, 
the new Heinz Hall plaza is actually on axis 
with Market Street and the north-south 
center line of Market Square. The architects 
of the plaza, only just complete, are 
MacLachlan and Fosner. 

The key to the new design for Market 
Square is the creation of two arches spanning 
Forbes Avenue as it enters and leaves the 
Square. The arches are faintly reminiscent of 
the old market building that used to span the 
Avenue. Because Forbes Avenue cuts diago- 
nally across the Square, the two arches are 
not aligned. The effect is to make the arches 
strong definers of space. The other significant 
new element in the Market Square proposal is 
a colonnade that runs across the Square along 
Market Street, providing the visual link that 
makes the Square the central element in the 
chain of public open spaces that runs from 
Heinz Hall to PPG Plaza. Each quadrant of the 
Square is then given a somewhat different 
character, to relate it to the adjacent front- 
ages, permitting more intensive uses than go 
on at present, and permitting a diversity of 
activities within the new unifying elements. 


The story of Riverfront Plaza 
As the site had been included in the Market- 


ship of the City and the Western Pennsylva- 
nia Conservancy. The streets and sidewalks 
were repaved in brick, with Belgian block at 
the intersections, and there is a simple land- 
scaping pattern of grass plots and peripheral 
trees. The Square works perfectly well now, 
and there would be no urgency about com- 
pleting further improvements if the PPG com- 
plex were not being constructed. PPG will 
change the Square functionally by adding a 
working population of 6,000 people to its 
southwestern margin; the building will also 
change the urban design of the Square in a 
radical way. Three quadrants of the Square 
will be occupied by the present mix of 
masonry-fronted buildings of different widths 
and heights; and the fourth, which had been 
a vacant lot, will be filled by PPG's walls of 
faceted mirror glass, with their spikey, "Goth- 
ic" profiles. The PPG tower, while it is sensi- 
tively placed in relation to the Square, will be 
a highly visible object. 

Putting a false facade on the Market 
Square frontage of the PPG Building could 
improve the architectural continuity of the 
Square, but it is not a very appealing idea. It 
worked well at Lafayette Square in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; but there both the new town 
houses and the larger office buildings were 
faced with brick. The obvious urban design 
solution would be a greenhouse roof over 
the peripheral sidewalks, giving the Square a 
uniform frontage at ground level and mediat- 
ing between the masonry and mirror glass 
facades. The problem is that this type of 
design response is unacceptable to the histor- 
ic preservationists, because it would alter the 
character of the older buildings facing the 
Square. Another complication in the design of 
Market Square is created by the two inter- 
secting streets. Market Street is being closed 
to help create PPG Plaza, but Forbes Avenue, 
the other street that crosses the Square, has 
been identified by the Traffic Systems Man- 
agement Study as a critical element in the bus 
route pattern. 

The problem, then: how to give the 
Square a new unity without altering the 
facades of the buildings or closing Forbes 
Avenue, and how to improve the way the 
Square will function given the more intensive 
use that can be expected when the PPG 
complex is complete. This was the assignment 
that the Urban Redevelopment Authority and 
the City gave architects Hardy, Holzman 
Pfeiffer, working with Urban Design Asso- 
ciates and the market research firm, Halcyon 
Ltd. Other ground rules included maintaining 
as much as possible of the recent renovation 
to the Square, and, when design studies 
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PPG Place is a real public square sur- 
rounded on all sides by buildings of 
the same design. It is Johnson and 
Burgee’s creative response to the 20- 
per cent open space requirement in 
the zoning and the City of Pitts- 
burgh’s insistence that—if land were 
to be assembled for PPG—the result 
should be a genuine renewal of a 
district of the downtown, and not 
just a single building. There is also a 
glassed-in winter-garden just to the 
west of the tower, a handsome pub- 
lic space that is a gift to the city, not 
required by any government action. 
The plaza, the winter-garden and the 
ancillary buildings are all arranged to 
give the tower a location that keeps it 
clear of surrounding large buildings, 
but does not block the noon-time sun 
from Market Square, to the north. 
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for the redesign of Market Square. 
Commissioned by the City, the 
assignment was to give the Square a 
character that did not depend on the 
surrounding buildings, without losing 
its role as an important public open 
space. Part of the square is sur- 
rounded by small, historic structures, 
but the southwest quadrant is occu- 
pied by part of the PPG building com- 
plex, and there will be future tall 
buildings nearby. The HHP design 
responds to both contexts; its arches 
evoke the memory of a market build- 
ing that once stood in the Square. 


яй 


Above, а sketch by Cesar Pelli for а 
building that would have spanned 
Market Street a block to the north of 
Market Square. Above, right, is a ren- 
dering of the building now under 
construction — designed by the Chica- 
go office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill—which the same developer 
chose to build instead in a less central 
location, preferring a smaller building 
that could be built right away to a 
larger development that depended 
upon urban renewal arrangements. 

Below and at right are preliminary 
sketches by Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
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tural complications. 

The road alignment on the site was 
another key issue where the U.S. Steel Realty 
initial proposal differed from the City’s crite- 
ria. U.S. Steel wished to keep the entire site a 
super block, with all streets relegated to the 
periphery. The problem was the "barrier 
effect," mentioned in the criteria. The num- 
ber of lanes required to accommodate all the 
projected traffic would have made the entire 
development an island. From U.S. Steel Real- 
ty's perspective, the superblock was the way 
to keep the most flexibility for future devel- 
opment and keep the connections among the 
buildings as simple as possible. The City, 
looking at over-all traffic systems manage- 
ment, found a cross-street parallel to Grant a 
necessity, even if it meant dividing the devel- 
opment. 

Fortunately the architects, Welton Beck- 
et and Associates, responded to the conflict- 
ing requirements in a creative way. Their first 
move was to suggest that, if the site was not 
to be a superblock, it made sense to try to 
salvage the structure of one of the buildings 
already on the site. To make that work, the 
proposed U.S. Steel Realty office tower had 
to be pushed away from the corner of Fifth 
and Grant, creating the civic space that the 
City had asked for. The architects also 
worked out the connections to the LRV Sta- 
tion. It turned out that, because of grade 
changes across the site, the platform level of 
the station was very close to the grade level 
of the new civic space, making a direct con- 
nection between the two relatively simple. 
This new concept was accepted in principle 
by both U.S. Steel Realty and the City. How- 
ever, U.S. Steel Realty was seeking the Dravo 
Corporation as a tenant. Dravo wanted a 
series of large office floors in the lower part 
of the proposed tower to house their engi- 
neering divisions. To get that much floor 
space on the site required either the com- 
plete demolition of the structure the archi- 
tects had tried to salvage, bridging over the 
new street, or involving the office tower 
foundations with the LRV Station. 

In the end, it made the most sense to 
demolish the old structure. The new tower 
goes straight up from Grant Street, as Mr. 
Galbreath had suggested, but it is held away 
from the Courthouse and the City got its civic 
plaza at Fifth and Grant, plus a series of 
attractive public spaces connecting to the 
LRV Station. Dravo found this new propos- 
al—and other elements of the deal—to be 
attractive, and selected this development as 
is headquarters. The height of the lower 
portion of the building, which accommodates 


other buildings on the skyline, the need not 
to block sunlight from public open spaces, 
relationships with nearby buildings and land 
uses, on to detailed requirements for parking 
and truck docks. Here are some of the key 
statements: 

1. The design relationship between new 
development of the Grant Street East site and 
nearby buildings should be managed in such a 
way as to minimize abrupt changes of scale. 

2. The elements of the Grant Street East 
development that face the Union Trust Com- 
pany and the County Courthouse should be 
comparable in height and scale to these build- 
ings, of a harmonious architectural character, 
and placed in such a manner as to permit a 
full view of both building's facades. 

3. Consideration should be given to the 
creation of a new civic space, bounded by 
the Union Trust Company, the County Court- 
house and the new elements of the Grant 
Street East development. Either through this 
civic space, or through some other sequence 
of civic spaces, there should be a transition 
between the platform level of the Light Rail 
Vehicle Station and street level. 

4. A connection acceptable to the City 
should be made between Ross Street and 
Bigelow Boulevard, Centre and Bedford Ave- 
nues, either through the site, or around its 
periphery, mimimizing any barrier effect. 

U.S. Steel Realty's initial design and plan- 
ning proposals did not meet these criteria. 
The principal office tower was to be placed 
directly at the corner of Fifth and Grant. This 
was the location specified by John W. Gal- 
breath, whose company was advising U.S. 
Steel on the project. The tower would not be 
rentable anywhere else, he said. It is hard to 
argue that kind of issue with someone who 
has been running a spectacularly successful 
real estate business since 1924, but Fifth and 
Grant would have been just about the worst 
possible location from an urban design point 
of view. Placing the tower there maximizes 
the change in scale and character between 
the new building and the Courthouse, it elim- 
inates the civic space that the City suggested, 
and the tower would put any public open 
space elsewhere on the site in shadow for 
most of the day. From U.S. Steel Realty's 
perspective, however, placing the building at 
Fifth and Grant maximized the distance 
between the new tower апа U.S. Steel's 
existing headquarters (thus protecting their 
light and views). It simplified staging and 
acquisition for the whole project as U.S. Steel 
Realty already controlled most of the corner 
and it kept the tower completely away from 
the new Light Rail Vehicle line, reducing struc- 
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Grant Street in downtown Pittsburgh is a 
prestige address, the location of some impor- 
tant corporate headquarters, like those of 
U.S. Steel, Gulf Oil and the Koppers Corpora- 
tion. The Allegheny County Courthouse by 
H.H. Richardson, surely one of the best works 
of architecture in the United States, is located 
at the corner of Grant Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. Across from the Courthouse is the Frick 
Building, by Daniel Burnham and Co., and 
diagonally across the street is the Union Trust 
Company Building, by Frederick J. Oesterling, 
a handsome structure something like a Flem- 
ish Gothic guild hall. Henry Hornbostel’s City 
County Building is just south of the Court- 
house, and Benno Janssen’s William Penn 
Hotel is just to the north of the Union Trust, 
creating an impressive and significant archi- 
tectural ensemble. 


The U.S. Steel Realty Development 

The creation of what is now called the Steel 
Plaza Development on Grant Street has a 
typically Pittsburgh beginning. In the early 
1970s, when it became clear that the main 
station of the new transit system would be 
located just east of Grant Street—between 
the Courthouse and the U.S. Steel headquar- 
ters tower—the Mellon Foundation pur- 
chased a sufficient number of properties to 
ensure that this valuable development site 
would not be rebuilt in a piecemeal way. The 
properties were then sold to the U.S. Steel 
Realty Development Division of United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The City encouraged U.S. Steel Realty to 
redevelop these properties and adjacent 
areas, which were publicly owned and the 
City Planning Department prepared a list of 
design and planning criteria for site plan 
review— analogous to the list drawn up for 
the PPG development. This list was reviewed 
in the weekly staff meeting of development 
agency heads, and was adopted as City poli- 
cy. Making urban design and planning criteria 
official policy before any buildings were 
designed was an important step, because 
there turned out to be some conflict 
between City policies and the development 
objectives of U.S. Steel Realty. (There are 
usually going to be conflicts between the 
design that might work best for an individual 
project and over-all urban design concepts. 
Consequently, when the developer is as 
powerful an entity as U.S. Steel, it is particu- 
larly important for the City to put its require- 
ments on the table early, and in as objective 
form as possible.) 

The list of criteria went from the ques- 
tion of any tower block's relationship with 
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street fronts was also much stronger in the 
HOK scheme than in the Stubbins proposal, 
another point of superiority for Oxford. In 
addition, the Oxford building was presented 
as an element of a larger urban design plan 
involving the adjacent blocks. While it was 
hard to know at the time whether this larger 
proposal was anything more than window- 
dressing, it was a factor in making the HOK 
proposal more responsive to its surrounding 
context. As things are turning out, the Oxford 
development (which now includes the Ed- 
ward J. DeBartolo Company as a partner) 
may extend to the adjacent vacant frontages 
on Grant Street. While the competing pro- 
posal could have been extended also, its 
design did not appear to take this into 
account. 

Another favorable circumstance for the 
urban design of the Oxford project was that 
Dravo did not elect to become a tenant. As a 
result, the bulky lower floors were eliminated 
and the over-all size of the building reduced 
several hundred thousand square feet, giving 
it a much more pleasing proportion for the 
bystander, if not for the developer, and a 
better relationship to the PPG tower nearby. 
All in all, the Oxford project is an urban 
design success story, but one which has to be 
attributed at least partially to luck. 


The Grant Street Improvements 

The Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development retained Environmental Plan- 
ning and Design Associates (the Pittsburgh 
firm formerly called Simonds and Simonds) to 
prepare designs that would show how Grant 
Street could be improved once the trolley 
tracks were removed. 

The City decided to use the Confer- 
ence's initiative as a way of creating a new 
vocabulary of street lighting, traffic control, 
signage and paving that would be applicable 
throughout the downtown. The Mayor gave 
responsibility for the urban design aspects of 
these new systems to the City Planning 
Department, and the technical aspects to 
Public Works. When the design schematics 
for Grant Street had been completed under 
the contract paid for by the Allegheny Con- 
ference, the City retained the engineering 
firm, Pullman-Swindell, to prepare the con- 
tract documents, with Environmental Planning 
and Design continuing as consultants. The 
Allegheny Conference continued to be 
involved with Grant Street, mobilizing prop- 
erty owners to pay for the installation and 
maintenance of the special landscaping fea- 
tures which would make Grant Street a dis- 
tinctive boulevard. 


muth, Obata & Kassabaum had produced a 
much more straightforward building although 
its chamfered corners and triangular incisions 
suggested a cluster of six octagons. 

The City had drawn up its customary list 
of criteria, which had been incorporated in 
the County's Request for Proposal. The most 
significant were a requirement for a 60-foot 
set back from Grant Street as the location for 
the public open space mandated by zoning, 
and a request to interconnect the parking 
required for the building with two existing 
garages on either side of the site. 

As the County was to make the decision, 
the City confined its comments to technical 
matters, and sat back to watch the County's 
widely publicized indecisiveness as it strug- 
gled to choose between two well-matched 
schemes that pitted Republicans against Dem- 
ocrats and old money (Hillman) against new 
money (Oxford). In the process a great deal 
was said about urban design. The County 
planning staff, the County Planning Commis- 
sion and the Pittsburgh Post Gazette all felt 
that the Hillman proposal was the right 
choice, and that the Stubbins building was 
superior urban design. The County Commis- 
sioners, however, selected the Oxford pro- 
posal by a vote of 2 to 1. 

The City was certainly fortunate that the 
choice came down to two proposals of real 
merit, and the Stubbins building would have 
been an exciting addition to the skyline. My 
own view, however, is that the County Com- 
missioners made the right urban design deci- 
sion, even if it was unlikely that they were 
giving such issues their primary attention. The 
Stubbins building was the more architecturally 
adventurous, but it did not meet the City's 
urban design criteria in several important 
respects. Its system of interlocking triangles 
would not fit on the block unless one vertex 
came out to the building line of Grant Street 
on the south corner of the site. The 
requested setback from Grant was thus trian- 
gular in plan and would have put the space in 
shadow for much more of the day than the 
other proposal, where the setback was uni- 
form. The underground parking in the Stub- 
bins scheme, while it would have been the 
higher-quality solution in many situations, was 
to be placed in between two existing above- 
ground garages, making their interconnection 
more difficult. In the end only pedestrian 
bridge connections have proved feasible; but 
the row of three garages in the HOK scheme 
with analogous entrances and pedestrian 
bridge connections at similar levels makes a 
better parking system. The relationship of the 
interior shopping concourse to surrounding 


Dravo's engineering floors, is greater in rela- 
tion to the Courthouse and the Union Trust 
than would be ideal; but the architects were 
boxed in by the new street and the need to 
keep foundations clear of the LRV Station. 

The architects also made a serious effort 
to achieve a "harmonious architectural char- 
acter" by creating a "Mansard" vocabulary 
that picks up some characteristics of the 
Courthouse and the Union Trust. The color 
has also been carefully studied. The wall 
material is a painted steel in a pinkish gray 
that responds to the granite of the Court- 
house and Union Trust, the red brick of the 
William Penn Hotel, and the Cor-Ten steel of 
the U.S. Steel tower. Contextualism has its 
limits, however. It is possible to say that 
abrupt changes of scale have been "mini- 
mized," to quote the criteria, but they have 
not been eliminated. The new Dravo tower is 
much larger than any of the surrounding 
buildings, except the U.S. Steel tower itself. 
As long as such a big building was to be right 
on Grant Street, some discontinuity of scale 
was inevitable. 

The technical problems involved in relat- 
ing a new office tower to the rerouting of 
streets and the construction of an under- 
ground transit line and station have been 
formidable. While the ideas are easy to draw, 
who does what at what time, and who pays 
for what at what time, require enormous 
amounts of negotiation. The transit station 
and its entrance system are to be an integral 
part of the building project, which is much 
easier said than done. The City received the 
street improvements it wanted on the U.S. 
Steel Realty site in exchange for the land 
value of existing streets. 


The Oxford Project 

In the 1960s Allegheny County acquired and 
tore down a handsome old post office on 
Grant Street that was similar in style to the 
Old State Department Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C., or the St. Louis Post Office. The 
purpose of the demolition was to create a 
site for a new Courthouse, which it was later 
determined the County did not need. The site 
stood embarrassingly empty for many years, 
until the County decided to ask for competi- 
tive development proposals in the fall of 
1978. In the end two proposals were submit- 
ted: one by the Grant Land Corporation, 
backed by the powerful Hillman interests, and 
one by Oxford Development, a local shop- 
ping center developer. Grant Land's architect 
was Hugh Stubbins, whose design looked 
something like four interlocking triangular 
Citicorp towers. Oxford's architects, Hell- 
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ern light level requirements with these fix- 
tures creates insupportable amounts of glare, 
and there is no similarly attractive precedent 
for traffic signs and signals, which were han- 
dled by policemen in the good old days. 

The Pittsburgh system is made up of 
components that are currently available, and 
have been installed in other cities where their 
performance has been evaluated. Fred Swiss, 
of the Pittsburgh City Planning Department 
staff, has put together the design compo- 
nents that the City has adopted as its policy. 

These lighting, signal and signage deci- 
sions relate a complex system of inter-related 
variables, and it requires constant monitoring 
and evaluation to keep the system consistent 
with its objectives. At one point it looked as if 
12-inch lenses would be substituted for 8- 
inch lenses for traffic signals on arterial streets 
downtown. If that were to happen, the frame 
system would become excessively deep. One 
answer would be to mount the traffic lights 
horizontally, but then the size of the signs 
would have to be modified. Fortunately, the 
Mayor's office intervened in favor of the 
8-inch lenses, but there is a constant danger 
of the system being modified on an ad-hoc 
basis to produce something that is worse than 
the standard boom and swinging traffic sig- 
nal. The success of the Pittsburgh system will 
not be known until its components are in 
place, and it will remain successful only if 
subsequent changes in new signs, and addi- 
tional signals are made in a way that is con- 
sistent with the system. 


Chatham Center and the Civic Arena 

The Crosstown Expressway cuts through 
downtown Pittsburgh just to the east of 
Grant Street. On the other side of the high- 
way are the Chatham Center and the Civic 
Arena. Chatham Center is a mixed-use devel- 
opment, with a parking garage that forms a 
platform level, a combined office building 
and hotel, an apartment house, and a recent- 
ly-completed second office building. It is 
located in such a way that its platform level is 
approximately the same as the garage-roof 
level of the U.S. Steel Realty project directly 
across the Expressway. In addition, the man- 
agement of the Civic Arena (which is just 
across the street from Chatham Center) has 
been taken over by the De Bartolo interests. 
The arena is being given additional parking 
decks and the management is anxious to 
create a more direct connection to the main 
part of the Pittsburgh downtown. The situa- 
tion would seem to be an opportunity to 
create something like Seattle's Freeway Park, 
a possibility that is under active study. 


Someone in Washington, D.C. made a 
very powerful urban design decision by 
determining that traffic signals ought to be 
placed over every traffic lane. Once your 
eyes have been opened to the significance of 
the issue you can quickly become a connois- 
seur of the various grotesque methods of 
fulfilling this requirement, from slinging the 
signals across the intersection on cables to 
various types and sizes of booms, with and 
without guy wires. There are also Federal 
standards for street lighting. Over the years, 
cities have tended to fulfill these standards by 
mounting brighter and brighter lights on taller 
and taller poles, set farther and farther apart. 
In a downtown area there is really a need for 
three different types of lighting: for intersec- 
tions, for the mid-blocks, and for the side- 
walks. The system adopted for Grant Street, 
which will become the prototype for the rest 
of downtown Pittsburgh's street reconstruc- 
tions, is to use tall lamp poles at intersections, 
with the luminaires mounted directly at the 
top of the pole rather than on the usual 
"cobra-head" davit, as davits make the light 
fixture much more obtrusive, without a signif- 
icant gain in the placement of the light. The 
luminaires will also be of a cut-off design, so 
that the light sources will only be visible when 
you look directly up, and won't be seen from 
the driver's normal viewing angle. In most 
installations traffic signals swing from a boom, 
while the signs are fixed to the boom or pole 
in a random way, depending on what the 
work crew decides to do on a given morning. 
Grant Street's tall poles will be a great 
improvement. They will have frames, cantile- 
vered out over the streets, which will house 
the traffic lights and traffic information signs 
in an orderly pattern. In the middle of the 
block, a different kind of lighting fixture will 
be used, a transparent globe with a cut-off 
light source inside, mounted at about half the 
height of the intersection light. These mid- 
block lamps are of a much lower wattage 
than the intersection lights and will occur 
closer together, casting a uniform, attractive 
glow on the sidewalk, and appropriate illumi- 
nation on the roadway. The poles are spaced 
at sufficient intervals to allow the placement 
of all parking information and other signage 
on them, eliminating the separate, ad-hoc 
supports for these signs which are seen all 
too frequently. 

Many partisans of good design would 
prefer to see cities go back to fluted lamp- 
posts with low-intensity globe lights on top, 
or the type of street lamp where the bulb and 
reflector are held in place by cast-iron ten- 
drils. But the problem is that achieving mod- 
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The Oxford Center tower, shown on 
these pages, is part of what may well 
be a three-block development on 
Grant Street, one of Pittsburgh’s most 
important business streets. The de- 
sign, by HOK, reflects the possible 
future extension to the neighboring 
blocks by setting up a modular 
rhythm that lends itself to repetition. 
In response to city criteria, the build- 
ing has a major public space fronting 
on Grant Street; and its parking 
garage is designed to connect to pre- 
existing garages on either side. In 
keeping with City policy, the Oxford 
Center is not a single-purpose office 
building, but contains an important, 
multi-level retail concourse. 
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The convention center, hotel, the Penn Central Station 
and the downtown riverfronts 


building across the street. 

This building had been vacant for several 
years and was deteriorating. The City’s pur- 
chase enabled emergency repairs to be carri- 
ed out while an acceptable adaptive re-use 
and restoration proposal was evaluated. 


The Grant-Liberty intersection 

Some of the design criteria for the Conven- 
tion Center Hotel had been directed towards 
creating a significant civic space where Grant 
Street and Liberty Avenue intersect, and the 
co-ordinated development of the sites sur- 
rounding the intersection. As was mentioned 
earlier, Grant Street is being improved and 
given a boulevard character as the trolley 
tracks are removed, and the Grant Street 
vocabulary has been extended across the 
intersection with Liberty. The purchase of the 
Penn Central Railroad Station gave the City 
control of the major frontages, making it 
easier to realign the streets and to promote 
the upper-level pedestrian bridges which had 
been called for in the Convention Hotel 
design specifications. 

The realignment of the intersection is a 
complex technical problem as it is the loca- 
tion for the downtown end of the East Bus- 
way, which follows the Penn-Central right- 
of-way and then connects with the down- 
town traffic system at this point. Some of the 
alignment decisions had already been made 
as part of the busway design, which unfortu- 
nately preceded any more comprehensive 
design concept for the intersection. Co-ordi- 
nation of the hotel design with that of the 


of design and planning criteria, which were 
issued to the participants in this limited design 
and development competition and were in 
part a basis for evaluating the submissions. 
The financial aspects of each proposal were 
of course also of great importance, as were 
the specifications of the hotel and the nature 
of its management. 

As usual, the City had also tried to make 
its design and planning criteria a performance 
specification rather than a description of a 
building which had been designed in 
advance. While each design proposal dealt 
seriously with the criteria, each design was 
noticeably different. The City finally selected 
a proposal whose architects were the Pitts- 
burgh firms, Urban Design Associates and 
Burt, Hill, Kosar, Rittelmann Associates, in 
association with The Architects Collaborative 
of Cambridge. In many ways this design did 
not meet the criteria as well as a proposal 
whose architects were Marcel Breuer and 
Associates of New York with the local firm 
Deeter, Richey, Sippel. The principal differ- 
ence was that the proposal selected included 
an office tower as well as the hotel. This 
difference helped to make the proposal a 
better deal for the City financially, although 
having two buildings instead of one made it 
more difficult to meet the design criteria. 

The process gave the City a well 
designed multi-use complex to reinforce the 
Convention Center, plus a small real-estate 
profit and the return of its capital, which the 
Redevelopment Authority used to purchase 
the landmark Penn Central Station and office 


The construction of a convention center 
was one of the few important downtown 
planning decisions made "between the Ren- 
naisances." The site chosen was a piece of 
railroad property next to the tracks on the 
northeast corner of the downtown Triangle. 
The Center is relatively modest in size, and 
was planned as a separate entity. The expec- 
tation was that the private sector would 
provide the necessary adjacent convention 
hotel, with additional meeting rooms and 
restaurants, but the private sector didn't do 
so. Finally, in 1980, under the Caliguiri admin- 
istration with its more active approach to 
downtown planning, the City designated an 
urban renewal area adjacent to the Conven- 
tion Center, and the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority purchased the piece of vacant land 
just east of the new Center, which was 
rapidly nearing completion. 

It was a courageous move. The redoubt- 
able lawyer and business executive, Victor 
Palmieri, had tried in vain to market the same 
piece of land during his otherwise highly 
successful efforts to reorganize the Penn 
Central Corporation. The cynics said that at 
least the Penn Central had been able to 
unload the land on the City, which was sure 
to be stuck with it for a long time to come. 
On the contrary, the City put together a 
request for proposals, advertised it, had 11 
serious expressions of interest and, ultimately, 
four serious submissions, each of which had 
fully developed architectural schematics and 
a completely described financial package. 

The City had, as usual, adopted a series 
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restored and re-used to designs of 
the Ehrenkrantz Group. A deck over 
the Fort Duquesne Expressway is a 
proposal made as part of a planning 
study by the New York office of 
Llewelyn-Davies Associates (succes- 
sor office: Buckhurst, Fish, Hutton, 
Katz) and Hanna Olin, landscape 
architects. Section perspective and 
view from across the river show how 
this public open space improvement 
would enhance the prospects of 
developing housing in adjacent 
blocks. 
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Above, a proposed hotel and office 
complex will connect directly to the 
recently-completed Convention 
Center. Architects for the hotel and 
office building are a joint venture of 
Urban Design Associates and Burt, 
Hill, Kosar, Rittelmann both of Pitts- 
burgh and The Architects Collabora- 
tive. The architects for the Conven- 
tion Center were Celli-Flynn and 
Associates. The hotel office complex 
also relates to the renovation of an 
historic railway station, designed orig- 
inally by Daniel Burnham, being 


Station—being done by the Ehrenkrantz 


Group —is still in progress. 


The Penn-Liberty corridor 

The Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development commissioned a study of the 
north side of the downtown Triangle, extend- 
ing from Gateway Center to the new Con- 
vention Center and from Liberty Avenue to 
the Allegheny riverfront. (The "Penn" is Penn 
Avenue, which runs through the center of the 
district.) This study was carried out by the 
New York office of Llewelyn-Davies Asso- 
ciates, whose successor firm is Buckhurst, 
Fish, Hutton, Katz. This study made a whole 
series of development and townscape pro- 
posals, including major changes in the down- 
town side of the Allegheny waterfront and 
the identification of a series of potential hous- 
ing sites. 


Firstside 

Firstside is a name given to the analogue of 
the Penn-Liberty corridor on the south side of 
the Triangle. A study of the area on both 
sides of First Avenue was carried out by 
Vision, Inc. of Boston assisted by a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. One of 
the interesting proposals in this study was a 
parking garage under the Penn-Lincoln 
Expressway, which would relieve some of the 
pressure to create new parking lots and 
garages in the Firstside district. The consul- 


a 4 
tants found ways to thread the access to this 

garage through the highway and its ramp 
system. 
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ciates. In the old station concourse itself is an 
elegant restaurant, while the offices continue 
to be used by the P. & L.E. management. The 
old freight house has been made into a spe- 
cialty retailing center, and the warehouse is 
becoming an office building. A new hotel— 
architecturally the least successful compo- 
nent — completes the ensemble and provides 
the western anchor of the development. The 
total public investment to date comes to $9 
million through various Federal programs 
administered by the City. 

The credit for this impressive achieve- 
ment of preservation and redevelopment 
clearly belongs to the History and Landmarks 
Foundation and its feisty president, Arthur 
Ziegler. The City, left to itself, would have 
sought to keep such land uses within the 
triangle and the conventional wisdom was 
that the Station Square development was 
impossible. 


Mount Washington 

South of the Monongahela River banks is a 
palisade, roughly 400 feet tall, that overlooks 
the downtown Triangle. 

The neighborhoods along Grandview 
Avenue, atop this palisade, have gradually 
come under development pressure to create 
apartment houses that enjoy the sweeping 
views. This is the only downtown neighbor- 
hood where the private investor seems anx- 
ious to create housing, and the result is an 
urban design dilemma. On the one hand, the 
residential development is a desirable adjunct 
to the downtown. On the other, the tran- 
sition from houses to restaurants and apart- 
ment houses has been a messy one so far, 
and there is a serious danger of creating the 
kind of rape of the landscape that has taken 
place along the New Jersey Palisades oppo- 
site New York City. 

The City has been struggling to preserve 
the green hillside against encroachment and 
to create some coherence to the skyline, as 
well as safeguarding existing neighborhood 
shopping and houses. The Planning Commis- 
sion placed a 100-foot height limit on new 
buildings, only to have a developer slice nine 
stories into the hillside on the basis of an 
ingenious interpretation of the law. With that 
loophole plugged, the City has been forced 
into the realization that the most marketable 
developments have to be tall enough that a 
majority of the apartments enjoy good views. 
The question now is whether the City can 
enforce a clustering of development in a few 
locations, and hold the line against excessive 
encroachment on the hillside from above or 
below. 


DESIGNING DOWNTOWN PITTSBURGH 


Long-range planning 
across the rivers 


While the City has been creating real- 
estate development initiatives in the down- 
town Triangle and responding to those of 
private developers, it has also been looking 
into a longer-range future for the less-devel- 
oped downtown land that fronts on the riv- 
ers. It has been assisted by several major 
consultant studies. 


Forks of the Ohio National Park 

John Robin, the chairman of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority, has a long-range concept 
that all the river frontages downtown might 
one day be part of a single park system, 
perhaps administered by the National Park 
Service. Part of this park system already 
exists, including Point State Park at the west 
end of the Triangle where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers meet to form the Ohio, 
and the City’s Roberto Clemente Park along 
the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers’ edges across 
from the downtown near the Stadium. Jack- 
son Seay, a local landscape architect, has 
been preparing plans for the future park 
system, which John Robin likes to call Forks of 
the Ohio National Park. 


Clemente Park Extension 

The first part of this new park system that will 
be created is an extension of Clemente Park 
along the north shore of the Allegheny River. 
These riverfront improvements, whose de- 
signs are being prepared by Jackson Seay, will 
in turn make it possible to redevelop the 
adjacent land for apartments and the kind of 
small office buildings that are usually found 
along highways in suburban areas. A planning 
study for housing in this area was prepared 
by Wallace, Roberts and Todd in association 
with Hammer, Siler, George and Alan Voor- 
hees and Associates. A subsequent study of 
mixed-use development was prepared for a 
private developer by Urban Design Asso- 
ciates. The redevelopment of this north-shore 
area would fulfill a long-standing City policy 
to connect the Allegheny Center develop- 
ment north of the river with a riverfront 
development that in turn connects to the 
downtown. 


Station Square 

The initiative for the rehabilitation and adapt- 
ive re-use of the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad properties on the south side of the 
Monongahela River came from the Pittsburgh 
History and Landmarks Foundation and the 
Scaife Foundation, which put up the over 
$6,000,000 equity necessary to get the rede- 
velopment going. The original plan for the 
project was drawn by Urban Design Asso- 
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Summary: 


How these actions add up to urban design 


planting and so on have been adopted 
throughout the Triangle. 

The fifth component— zoning and devel- 
opment controls—has been of major impor- 
tance. A series of criteria for site plan reviews 
under the Pittsburgh zoning ordinance has 
been issued in advance of major projects. 
Often these criteria have been backed up by 
urban renewal controls or lease agreements 
The criteria are written as performance speci- 
fications before the buildings have been 
designed. 

The sixth component— public invest- 
ment priorities—has been carefully estab- 
lished to further Pittsburgh's downtown 
urban design and development objectives. 
Riverfront improvements on the north shore 
of the Allegheny between the Sixth and Sev- 
enth Street bridges have a high priority 
because they make it feasible to redevelop 
the land behind them. A second stage of 
improvements for Market Square receives a 
high priority because of the PPG project. The 
LRV construction creates the opportunity to 
improve the streets downtown, giving these 
streets a priority status in the capital improve- 
ment program. The use of Parking Authority 
powers has also assisted development goals, 
as have the City's applications for Urban 
Development Action Grants. 


What happens next? 

Of course, it will take to the mid- 1980s and 
beyond to complete all the projects 
described in this article. It will probably take 
several more years before the market 
absorbs all the office space, and office devel- 
opment appears to be the primary stimulus 
for change in downtown Pittsburgh as in 
most other downtowns. Towards the end of 
the decade there may well be several more 
office developments including one on the site 
of the Jenkins Arcade, the modernization of 
Gateway Center, and possibly even the 
replacement of some of its buildings. 

After the completion of the North Shore 
housing project, the City will encourage 
apartment construction and adaptive re-use 
in the Firstside and Penn-Liberty areas. New 
housing is being planned at Station Square 
and there will be more residential develop- 
ment in the Mt. Washington district. 

There will probably be at least one more 
hotel beyond the ones planned for the Con- 
vention Center and Steel Plaza projects. 
Beyond these developments the future, 
already cloudy, tends to fade from view. 
Stories about architecture can have endings; 
there is no such clear stopping point when 
we talk about urban design. 
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The City of Pittsburgh has sought to shape 
each of these projects according to the six 
basic components of the Downtown Devel- 
opment Strategy already mentioned. For the 
first component— preservation and land 
use — the City has promoted the preservation 
of the Market Square area through historic 
district designation, proposed loan programs 
for facade improvements, infill building and 
improvements to the Square itself. The City 
took steps to purchase the Penn Central 
Railroad Station in order to preserve it, an 
initiative that was paralleled by the Scaife 
Foundation and the History and Landmarks 
Foundation at Station Square. Long-range 
preservation policies were addressed in stud- 
ies of the North Shore, Penn-Liberty Corridor 
and Firstside areas. 

The PPG, Dravo and Oxford projects 
have promoted the growth of the corporate 
office sector downtown, but not at the 
expense of retailing and other land uses. The 
PPG relocation program shows that it is possi- 
ble to keep existing businesses going, and 
both PPG and Oxford have specialty retailing 
and restaurant complexes that reinforce exist- 
ing shopping patterns. 

In the second category —transportation 
policy—a Transportation Systems Manage- 
ment Study provided the context for closing 
Market Street within Market Square and the 
PPG project, and requiring the new Ross 
Street extension within the U. S. Steel Realty 
development. The number of parking spaces 
and their mix between short-term and long- 
term users has also been a matter of policy, 
as have locations for garage entrances and 
exits, truck docks, and bus shelters incorpo- 
rated in new buildings. The main station of 
the new light rail line has been integrated into 
the Dravo building. 

In regard to the third component — pub- 
lic open space—the City has been promoting 
two sequences of the parks, squares, pedes- 
trian paths and roadways within the down- 
town Triangle, along Market Street from 
Heinz Plaza through Market Square to the 
new PPG Plaza, and along Grant Street from 
the intersection of Grant and Liberty along an 
improved Grant Street to the Steel Plaza, the 
Oxford Plazas and the intersection of Grant 
with the Boulevard of the Allies. Longer-range 
plans are being made for public open space 
along the riverfronts and bridging over the 
Crosstown Expressway. 

Within the fourth component street 
lighting and furniture—a new vocabulary of 
street lighting and a co-ordinated system for 
traffic signals and signage plus approved 
materials for sidewalks, standards for tree 


Across the Monongahela River to the 
south of downtown Pittsburgh is Sta- 
tion Square, a historic restoration, 
specialty-retailing-office-hotel com- 
plex developed by the Pittsburgh His- 
tory and Landmarks Foundation. 


On the north side of the Allegheny 
River is the proposed north shore 
development that will link the existing 
Allegheny Center to downtown. The 
development plan shown was pre- 
pared by Urban Design Associates. 


ment,’ but rather a very nice place to 
work.” 

The architects’ solution was a rusticated 
precast concrete panel, 8- by 25-ft, that pro- 
vides both exterior and interior finish and 
thermal insulation at an erected cost of only 
$12 per sq ft. Because 4 ft is a good dimen- 
sion for scale, the architects designed the 
panel with a recess (in a sense a “false” joint) 
down the center of the herringbone pattern 
and recessed strips at each end, so the exteri- 
or appears to be 4- by 25-ft units. 

In order to fabricate the panels, the 
precast manufacturer —Exposaic, Incorpo- 
rated of Charlotte—made a master panel by 
placing wood strips in a form in the herring- 
bone pattern. After the concrete set, the 
precaster bush-hammered the ridges to give 
the roughened texture. This master then was 


For this Philip Morris plant in bucolic Cabarrus 
County, North Carolina, Marcel Breuer Asso- 
ciates drew on the firm's accustomed exper- 
tise in the effects of light and shadow on 
exposed concrete to develop a herringbone- 
texture precast concrete system that expertly 
exploits the sun to give life and elegance to 
the building. The appearance changes as the 
sun moves, and even on a cloudy day the 
panels still read as linear textured elements. 
Says Herbert Beckhard, partner-in-charge for 
the firm (now known as MBA/Architects and 
Planners): "The building is nearly a half mile 
long, and we didn't want to even try to deny 
its size. We wanted something bold and 
visible from a distance. The client was ori- 
ented toward masonry and was ready for 
something different, but at a reasonable cost. 
The objective was not to create a ‘state- 


ELEGANT 
TEXIURE 
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The rural site—with trees, 

— lakes, and cattle grazing near- 
P 

by—commanded respect 


3 ; 
i from the architects who or- 
ganized the building for func- 
D tle A tional production flow and 


| | | ease of worker access and cir- 
و‎ S culation. Because of the size of 
the building there are four 
entrances and associated park- 
k^ ing lots. The cigarette manu- 
facturing plant starts with pri- 
mary processing on the left, 
% moves to manufacturing іп 
м, center bays, and then to stor- 
age and finished goods on the 
Kk. right. The central plant (top 
/ photo) is in a separate build- 
А ing, and its precast facade has 
a vertical accent instead of the 
horizontal accent of the panels 
for the factory. The precast 
panels are load-bearing in the 
sense that they carry the 
weight of each other from top 
to foundation, except at set- 
backs. Thus, the steel frame 
does not have to carry this 
weight, but only holds the 

panels from tipping. 
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Viewed obliquely, the panels 
present an alternating pattern 
of light and shadow. Panel 
areas at entrances and win- 
dows are smooth to avoid 
rough edges where workers 
circulate and to provide con- 
trasting highlights in the facade 
at these locations. Smooth- 
faced precast units also are 
used for air scoops that 
exhaust and return room air 
(see drawings top right on 
opposite page). This eliminates 
the need for louvers in exteri- 
or surfaces since air is taken in 
through the soffits of these 
scoops, which have a modular 
dimension of 4- by 25-ft. 
These air scoops are used low 
in the walls at the periphery of 
the manufacturing area and 
have sloping sills for ease of 
cleaning. To emphasize the 
sheerness of the facade near 
office areas and lounges the 
reflective insulating glass units 
have minimal surround and are 
set in silicone. 


diffusers alternate from module to module. 
This special ceiling, itself, covers 160,000 sq ft 
of space. The diffusers are simple, unobstru- 
sive slots typically used in high-ceiling spaces. 
The Н.О. downlights are gasketed to make 
them tight. 


PHILIP MORRIS MANUFACTURING FACILITY, Ca- 
barrus County, North Carolina. Owner: Philip Mor- 
ris U.S.A. Architects: MBA/Architects and Plan- 
ners—partner-in-charge: Herbert Beckhard; project 
architect: Frank Richlan. Engineers and associate 
architects: J. E. Sirrine Company. Landscape archi- 
tect: Zion and Breen Associates. Consultants: Peter 
George Associates (acoustics); Claude R. Engle 
(lighting). Special engineering consultants: Weidlin- 
ger Associates (structural); Jaros Baum and Bolles 
(mechanical). Construction manager: Metric Con- 
structors. 
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environment issues including circulation for 
workers, provision of a clean environment 
that is easily maintained, good noise control 
and good lighting. 

The architects paid particular attention to 
noise control, air distribution and lighting in a 
200,000-sq-ft area where the cigarettes are 
made and packaged. In collaboration with 
their acoustical, mechanical and lighting con- 
sultants, and with Industrial Acoustics Corpo- 
ration, MBA developed a special ceiling of 
3-ft-deep metal troughs that absorbs noise 
and that houses H.LD. lighting fixtures and 
high-velocity air diffusers. The ceiling units 
are made from film-coated metal sheets that 
are stamped, roll-formed and preassembled 
at the factory in 10- by 28-ft modules for 
shipping to the site. These units are staggered 
in the ceiling so that rows of lights and 
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SENS 


used to make rubber molds for producing the 
panels in quantity. After.removal from the 
molds, the panels were sandblasted. 

The architects designed smooth-surfaced 
panels for entrances to avoid rough edges, to 
provide visual accents around entrances and 
windows, and to make connections easy. The 
central mechanical plant, which is set apart 
from the factory, is faced entirely with 
smooth-surface panels, and though these 
panels also have the 8- by 25-ft dimension, 
they are hung vertically rather than horizon- 
tally to differentiate the buildings and to 
reflect the difference in the structural-steel 
frames. 

"Philip Morris is very much a personnel- 
oriented client," says MBA partner Herbert 
Beckhard, and so the architects also needed 
to address a number of design and internal- 
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The precast panels have 2 in. 
of polystyrene foam insulation 
sandwiched in the middle. 
They are 8 ft high because this 
is an easily transported size 
and 25 ft long to correspond 
to the spacing of steel col- 
umns. The architects experi- 
mented with a number of dif- 
ferent panel-facing designs to 
find one that worked best for 
light and shadow and to deter- 
mine how "rustic" the design 
should be—bold enough so 
the pattern would not disap- 
pear at a distance. The archi- 
tects selected aggregates for a 
warm beige color. 


In the 24-ft-high space where 
cigarettes are made and pack- 
aged, the architects and their 
consultants designed a special 
metal ceiling that integrates 
sound absorption, circular HID 
downlights (for ease of main- 
tenance and for color rendi- 
tion), and high-velocity air dif- 
fusers to project air down to 
the worker level without in- 
curring air entrainment. The 
3 5.0" ah 5-0 di 5'-0" К ва Кт sheet metal is finished with 

v tobacco-colored Tedlar film. 
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company’s research team t 
be used expressly on smooth 
surface laminates using thes 
new colors. The matte finis 
minimizes problems of colo 
change during the manufactu 
ing process. The color syste 
is available in nominal she 
sizes (HGP: maximum width t 
60 in., maximum length to 14 
in.; VGS: width 48 in. an 
length 96 іп.). The Color Gri 
display package (below) is el 
gantly designed by Larry Wol 
son of Michael Abramson 
Associates. Within a file cas 
are two books: one with sp 
rally-bound pages with tea 
out samples of both grids; th 
other contains large color lam 
nate chips of both grids show 
on pull-out accordian-fol 
panels in a wrap-around co 
er. A system created b 
designers for designers, Th 
Color Grid is a useful tool du 
ing the selection process 
interior colors for laminate 
= Formica Corporation, a su 
sidiary of American Cyanami 
Company, Wayne, М.). 
circle 300 on inquiry ca 
more products on page 1. 


For more information, circle item numbers oi 
Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 159-16 


PRODUCT REPORTS 


A new design tool for interior color selection of laminates 


tions; it can be bent to a small 
radius on suitable postforming 
equipment for use wherever 
contour edges are required. 
VGS is a thinner grade, special- 


NEUTRALS 


теч 
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ly engineered for vertical ap- 
plications where usage does 
not require the durability of 
HGP. Both grades meet ISO 
(International Organization for 
Standardization) and NEMA 
(U.S.) performance standards. 
As an added feature, a matte 
finish was developed by the 


system's comprehensive na- 
ture, yet simplified organiza- 
tion, offers flexibility of work- 
ing within hue or value, and 
with tint and shade variations 


nm 
| 
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in graduated steps. This new 
program is available in two 
grades of materials: Horizontal 
General Purpose Postforming 
(HGP) and Vertical General 
Purpose Standard (VGS). HGP 
is a tough new universal grade 
perfected for all interior hori- 
zontal and vertical applica- 


Schwartz, Paul Segal, Donald 
Singer, William Turnbull, Jr. 
and Mary Wolter. Organized 
in 1977, DAB’s first major pro- 
gram was to design a collec- 


CHROMATICS 
m" 


Í 


tion called "Design Concepts" 
(RECORD, August 1980). The 
Color Grid consists of two 
grids, one for Chromatics, the 
other for Neutrals. Each has 36 
colors graded by hue and val- 
ue to provide a logical pro- 
gression of color from dark to 
light, and warm to cool. The 
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Formica Corporation has re- 
cently introduced The Color 
Grid—an integrated color sys- 
tem for laminates to serve as 
an on-going reference system 
for the company’s range of 
products. It is claimed to be 
the largest single collection of 
color ever offered in the lami- 
nate industry. In an attempt to 
market laminates as an ele- 
gant, not only practical materi- 
al, Formica organized a Design 
Advisory Board composed of 
architects and interior design- 
ers who act as consultants on 
the firm’s design program and 
product planning. A special 
nine-member Color Task Force 
from the Board reviewed the 
manufacturer's color line, and 
devised this new scheme in- 
corporating both traditional 
color needs and current color 
trends. The 17 members of the 
Board are: Charles Boxen- 
baum, Alan Buchsbaum, Jo- 
seph D'Urso, Richard Hobbs, 
Margaret Larcade, Billy McCar- 
ty, Tony Moses, Charles Mor- 
ris Mount, Ristomatti Ratia, 
Barbara Ross, Valerian Rybar, 
John Saladino, Barbara 
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Lighting design is exciting . . . with Columbia! 


тоо 


Columbia SuperTube! 


Columbia Accent Lighting! 


Fluorescent lighting needn't be restricted 
to illuminating acres of desks. With 


2" ; ight ; T.A. Box 2787 
Columbia's Designer Lighting series Spokane. WA. 99220 
you can wash a wall, accent an arch- 509/924-7000 


itectural feature or differentiate a space. 
You can suspend the lights, 


bracket them on walls, conceal them in - 

the ceiling or create attractive patterns. Columbia 
م‎ "— For information contact your local Columbia Light шеу) 
СЭ с елмесвже декс Agent or write to us. INE 


Circle 44 on inquiry card 
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7 SPORTS NETS / Diagrams and 


photographs illustrate a line of 
nets from tennis to water polo 
in this eight-page brochure. 
Included are tennis, soccer and 
hockey accessories, as well as a 
net specification guide. Past 
applications include Wimble- 
don, Wembley Stadium and the 
Olympics. = Edwards Sports 
Products, Moodus, Conn. 
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BIKE RACKS / A 4-page bro- 
chure with photographs and 
diagrams explores the advan- 
tages of one-piece tubular con- 
struction racks said to use 50 
per cent less space than other 
designs. The installation 
methods are in-ground anchor- 
ing or optional flange mounting. 
в Brandir Enterprises, Inc., New 
York City. 
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FLAT HLES / Organization and 
protection of mechanicals, blue- 
prints, maps, charts, drawings, 
art papers and prints are the 
subject of this catalog. Informa- 
tion includes details about self- 
contained stackable files, com- 
ponent files for integrated ex- 
pansion and 25-drawer files. = 
Stacor Corp., Newark, N.]. 
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SLIDES / A one-page brochure 
exhibits features of this manu- 
facturer's slide cabinet, which 
provides for sorting, viewing, 
bulk and group storage and 
enlarging. The cabinet measures 
36- by 20- by 24-in., and holds 
over 2,700 slides on screens 
and over 25,000 in bulk stor- 
age. It is available in birch 
veneer or formica. = Lowdia, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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PANELING / A four-page color 
brochure presents a product 
with a Flame Spread Rating of 
25 for use in areas where fire 
codes require Class 1 or Class A 
ratings. Six finishes are displayed 
along with specifications and 
accessories. Paneling comes in 
4- by 8-ft. sheets, Vs-in. thick. = 
Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 
circle 414 on inquiry card 
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CORROSION RESISTANCE / A 
4-page guide discusses the 


: physical properties of a new 


coating for surfaces in industrial 
locations. Defined as a "ther- 


١ mosetting phenolic com- 
4 pound," the product is evalu- 


ated in terms of temperature, 
chemical resistance and cost 
effectiveness. Also included are 
typical specifications and war- 
ranty information. = The Wing 
Co., Cranford, N.J. 
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STORAGE EQUIPMENT / A 
52-page, four-color catalog pro- 
vides information on equipment 
used to create and file plans, 
prints and specialized graphics. 
The catalog consists of five 
product divisions: vertical print 
files, original drawing files, roll 
files, multi-mode files and draft- 
ing/drawing furniture (which in- 
cludes drawing machines and 
light boxes). » Plan Hold Corp., 
Irvine, Calif. 
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POWDER COATINGS / A col- 
or chart includes 20 epoxy and 
12 polyester/polyurethane 
powder coatings colors. The 
coatings are claimed by the 
manufacturer to meet the ex- 
posure, impact and stain resist- 
ance demanded for exterior fin- 
ish applications. » Ferro Corp., 
Cleveland. 
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LAMPS / A 52-page catalog 
covers over 80 different floor, 
table and wall lamps, including 
the swing arm lamp, first devel- 
oped by Walter Von Nessen in 
1927, and contemporary styles 
created by Marc Heinlein. Metal 
parts of lamps are made of solid 
brass and other parts are made 
from wood, leather or nine 
types of imported Italian mar- 
ble. = Nessen Lamps, Inc., 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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WALLS AND CEILINGS / A 
four-page brochure features 
two wood paneling systems 
with matching edge moldings 
and stainless steel mounting 
clips. Details of the mounting 
system are given as well as 
instructions for demounting. 
Also included are specifications 
for each type of paneling. = 
Standard Forest Products, Inc., 
Eugene, Ore. 
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GLASS BLOCK / A 15-page col- 
or brochure on the exterior and 
interior design capabilities of 
| glass block shows individual 
» patterns and applications. Other 
| sections deal with the glass 
| block's physical properties, and 
specialized solar reflective block 
| performance data and panel 
‘design. = Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

circle 400 on inquiry card 


| CEILING FANS / A 6-page color 
| brochure presents the first new 
line of ceiling fans from this 
manufacturer since 1886. In- 
cluded are pictures of both 52 
in. and 36 in. sizes and 70 new 
accessories. Installation tips are 
given with a toll-free service 
number as well as information 
on a five-year limited warranty. 
= Robbins & Myers, Inc., Mem- 
phis. 

circle 401 on inquiry card 


MODERNIZED BUILDINGS / 
From the Building Services Divi- 
sion, this brochure outlines a 
step-by-step approach to mod- 
. ernizing commercial buildings, 
beginning with a survey of envi- 
ronmental systems, analysis of 
И operations, engineering assist- 
| ance and installation to a war- 
ranty program on all workman- 
ship and equipment. = Honey- 
well, Inc., Minneapolis. 

circle 402 on inquiry card 


GLAZING / A pocket-sized 6- 
page booklet provides informa- 
tion on how to glaze with Lexan 
sheet products. Procedures for 
proper installation are outlined: 
how to measure openings; how 
to cut, bend, drill, bolt and 
route; and how to mount and 
seal your glazing. Proper clean- 
ing and maintenance instruc- 
tions are also included. = Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

circle 403 on inquiry card 


PARQUET FLOORING / A 4- 
page color brochure illustrates 
how flooring is made, and 
explains differences between 
four finishes. The line of match- 
ing moldings and three types of 
parquet backings are included 
as well as information on prod- 
uct specifications, product com- 
parisons, and general installation 
instructions. = Hartco, Oneida, 
Tenn. 


circle 404 on inquiry card 
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For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 159-160 


| SOLAR PANELS / Describing 


the design, manufacture, and 
use of stainless steel absorber 
panels for solar hot water and 
interior heating systems, this 32- 
page book also covers material 
selection, typical panel designs, 
and an inexpensive permanent 
chemical blackening process. 
= American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 

circle 425 on inquiry card 


CONTRACT FURNITURE / Rat- 
tan and cane chair designs, 
upholstered stack chairs, folding 
chairs and tables, pedestal and 
conference tables are featured 
in this 52-page color catalog. 
Included is information on ma- 
terials, color combinations, and 
dimensions. в Virco Mfg. 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

circle 426 on inquiry card 


$ WASHERLESS FITTINGS / A 


new cartridge design, which 
keeps water at the bottom of 
the valve, eliminating leakage 


' around the bonnet, is the sub- 


ject of this 8-page color bro- 
chure. Featured in the brochure 
are single control and two-han- 
dle fittings available in chrome 
or brass finishes and either 
acrylic or metal handles. » Eljer 
Plumbingware, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
circle 427 on inquiry card 


GRATE CLAMP / A 6-page col- 
or brochure describes a one- 
piece, reusable grating fastener 
designed to increase safety and 
reduce time and costs in installa- 
tion. As illustrated, installing the 
clamp requires one person with 
a pocket ratchet. The clamp is 
made as one complete unit and 
comes in three, color-coded 
sizes to fit flanges from 3/1в-іп. to 
1¥%-in. ж EPI, Richfield, Ohio. 
circle 428 on inquiry card 


VICTORIAN LIGHTING / Classi- 
cal, Rococo and Colonial Reviv- 
al periods are represented in 
this 13-page color catalog as 
well as Art Nouveau and the 
Arts and Crafts styles. Ceiling 


M and wall fixtures are shown 
; with dimensions and bulb speci- 


fications alongside. Also includ- 


' ed is information on various 


details such as the hand-blown 
Blass shades. « Progress Light- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

circle 429 on inquiry card 
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* WASHERLESS FITTINGS 


ACOUSTICAL FOAM / А 12- 


"page color brochure presents 


applications for the various 
forms of SONEX, a special 
acoustical foam. Information is 
provided on installation and a 
diagram illustrates how privacy 
panels can use the product for 
acoustical control. Specifications 
are given for each application. 
= llibruck/USA, Minneapolis. 
circle 420 on inquiry card 


FOUNTAINS / A 44-page color 
catalog, entitled "Architectural 
Fountain Equipment," covers 
jets and nozzles, mechanical 
components, underwater light- 
ing, electrical components and 
technical data. Also included are 
typical mechanical and electrical 
plan views, charts of available 
lamps, replacement gaskets and 
lenses. = Kidde, Inc., City of 
Industry, Calif. 

circle 421 on inquiry card 


FABRIC STRUCTURES / A 28- 
page color brochure offers de- 
sign data on fabric structures 
(made from glass fabric coated 
with Teflon fluorocarbon resin). 
The two types of structures, air- 
supported and tension-sup- 
ported, are diagrammed and 
illustrated in 20 installations, 
including the Haj Terminal and a 
Bullock's Department Store in 
California. & DuPont Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

circle 422 on inquiry card 


! SOUND CONTROL / А 16- 


page brochure details the use 
of fiberglass insulation for 
sound control in commercial 
buildings. In addition to discuss- 
ing sound transmission mea- 
surements and sound control 
batts, it features 31 illustrations 
of steel stud, wood stud, and 
floor/ceiling constructions for 
various STC levels. = Johns- 
Manville, Denver. 

circle 423 on inquiry card 


DRAPERY HARDWARE / A 
128-page “Drapery Hardware 
Catalog,” is intended as a guide 
to commercial and residential 
applications. Rods, track and 
hardware are shown, with 
specifications for architectural 
assemblies and information on 
rod placement. Highlighted are 
decorative accessories, work- 
room supplies and installation 
aids. = The Graber Co., Mid- 
dieton, Wisc. 

circle 424 on inquiry card 


VENTILATORS / A 20-page 
bulletin describes centrifugal 
roof and wall ventilators, includ- 
ing a new, belt-driven wall 
model. Dimensional and per- 
formance data on all models, 
plus details and illustrations of 
accessories, prefab curbs and 
sound curbs are included as 
well as a description of the 
company's one-year warranty. 
= Aerovent, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. 
circle 415 on inquiry card 


JACKS / Hydraulic cylinders for 
lifting, shoring, tunneling, jack- 
ing and rigging in maintenance 
areas such as field repair shops, 
railroad and maritime shops and 
mining locations are featured in 
this brochure. Cylinder capaci- 
ties range from 5 to 500 tons. = 
ENERPAC, Butler, Wisc. 

circle 416 on inquiry card 


CENTRIFUGAL 
ЖООР AND WALL 
VENTILATORS 


Aeravent | 


РАС. © ` 


Е ALUMINUM / This color bro- 


chure shows how to create 


‘signs, exhibits, displays and inte- 


riors with ALUCOBOND, a ma- 
terial consisting of two sheets of 
aluminum with a thermoplastic 
core. Photographs illustrate fab- 
rication and applications, with 
performance data and available 
sizes and finishes. = Consoli- 
dated Aluminum, St. Louis, Mo. 
circle 417 on inquiry card 


į MOLDINGS / А 12-page color 


brochure provides ideas on 
how moldings can be used indi- 
vidually or in combination. Sev- 
eral applications are shown, as 


M well as profiles of different 
| pieces, such as base, casing, 
| batten strip and crown, for 


each of the two styles pre- 


| sented. Also included аге instal- 
| lation tips and finish samples. » 


Gossen, Div. of United States 
Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
circle 418 on inquiry card 


CEILING FANS / A 20-page col- 
or brochure presents the latest 
Hunter line of ceiling fans for 
residential and commercial use. 
The booklet shows low profile 
light kits, handmade Tiffany 
globes and blades now stan- 


| dard on the 52-in. and 38-in. 
| fans. = Comfort Conditioning 


Div., Robbins and Myers, Inc. 
Memphis. 
circle 419 on inquiry card 
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Costly-looking 
textured patterns ata 
flat-surface price! 


NEW HORIZON SERIES 
Auratone Acoustical 
Ceiling Panels 


Now, U.S.G. makes high-fashion 
textured ceilings an affordable 
choice! This exclusive new line of 
Auratone Panels is heavily em- 
bossed for a rugged, natural 
look. Made of non-combustible 
mineral fiber and coated with 
washable vinyl, these panels 


resist damage and conceal sur- ж Зе d di Lj. е 
face scuffs beautifully. And they Now Horizons үе; ee 
offer you all ofthe Auratone well- “Aspen” pattern “Tahoe” pattern 
balanced sound attenuation Bold, deep-sculptured Less emphatic but 
and absorption properties. The peaks and valleys. no less dramatic. 


24" x 24" panels are offered in both 
white and sandstone. For infor- 
mation, see your U.S.G. Repre- 
sentative or write to us at 101 S. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60606, 


Dept. AR182 UNITED STATES GYPSUM, / 


BUILDING AMERICA 
Circle 45 on inquiry card 
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INSULATED PANELS / A/tex aluminum faced insu- 
Wen me lated glazing and span- 
drel panels are marketed 
for remodeling and mod- 
erate budget construc- 
tion applications. They 
are constructed of 10 mil 
Jo thick, stucco-embossed 
E NC d aluminum skins laminated 
to hardboard substrates which are in turn bonded 
to a styrene or urethane insulating core. A two- 
in.-thick A/tex panel has an R value of 13.4. The 
panels are finished with a polyester-melamine coat- 
ing, available in four colors, which is warranted for 
20 years. »ع‎ СІІ Corp., Reading, Pa. 

circle 305 on inquiry card 


DOOR FRAME SYSTEM / A two-piece steel frame, 
4 AT the Adjusta-Fit residential 
entrance provides a sin- 
gle pre-hangable jamb 
and closure units to cov- 
er the range from AVe- to 
7-in. wall thicknesses. In- 
terior and exterior wall 
sheathing may be in- 
stalled after the frame is 
iy in place. The frame has 
the appearance of wood, and carries а 1V-hr fire 
rating. Magnetic and compression weatherstripping 
and a thermal barrier threshold are standard. 
= General Products Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 
circle 304 on inquiry card 


more products on page 123 


COLD GALVANIZE— 
E EU | е" 


Penthouse Casino, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Consulting Engineer, 
DeSimone & Chaplin Assoc. 


Danbury Hospital, Danbury, Conn. 

Tor, Shapiro & Associates, Consulting 
Engineers. Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson 
& Abbott, Architects. 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-343-5697 


AND ASK R. KENT FOR 
DETAILS — OR 


TELEX 951510 


GET LASTING PROTECTION 
AGAINST RUST 
AND RUST CREEPAGE 


LIQUID Z.R.C. CAN BE APPLIED ANYWHERE BY BRUSH OR SPRAY 


© Recognized under Component Program, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. € Accepted by USDA and FDA © Passes Preece Test for hot dip 
€ Meets and exceeds pertinent Federal specifications © Resists dry 


heat to 750° 
READY FOR USE FROM CONTAINER 
4 AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL SIZES 
N 8 { (Also specify to rustproof welds, regalvanize damaged hot dip.) 
1 


STOP RUST AND RUST 02010 s 
, 


Z.R.C.—proven effective for thirty years. 


PRODUCTS co. 


21 Newport Ave., Quincy, MA 02171 * Tel. 617/328-6700 


COLD GALVANIZING 
COMPOUND 


FOR RON AND STEEL 
Sone 


NET 2418$. 


{M.2886 kg) 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 112 


— A * i 
WHITEPRINTER / A three-lamp fluorescent white- 
printer, the "Trident" is designed to fill mid-range 
production requirements, between the typical 
tabletop print machine and the more costly, larger 
mercury vapor lamp machines. The "Trident" has a 
capacity of up to 40 ft per minute, operating at a 
low noise level. An internal absorption system 
makes it practically odor free; the oak-grained 
cabinet provides storage space and top work sur- 
face. а Dietzgen Corp., Des Plaines, Ill. 

circle 301 on inquiry card 
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WOOL FABRIC / А plain weave available in ten 


soft, two-tone colors, “Cotswold” is woven of 100 
per cent mothproofed wool. It is suitable for both 
contract and residential applications. = Gretchen 
Bellinger Inc., New York City. 

circle 302 on inquiry card 


italy by Olivetti and being distributed in the U. S. by 
Pace, includes the collective seating shown. Low 
side tables or a series of three to five seats, with or 
without armrests or writing tables, can be applied 
to the structural steel beam. The floor anchored 
beam is also designed for the application of head- 
phones. « The Pace Collection, Long Island City. 
circle 303 on inquiry card 


builder-developer. General contractor, Walker 
Const. Company, Fort Worth, Tx. Architects, 
R.T.K.L. Associates, Inc., Baltimore. 

Whatever your design calls for, Naturalite ca 
execute it beautifully in acrylic, glass or polycar- 
bonates. And, we are equipped to install larger 
custom applications almost anywhere. 

See Sweets insert 7.8/Na or contact the 
factory. Naturalite, America's largest skylight 
company. Your single source for skylights. 


The beautiful new Collin Creek mall in Dallas’ 
suburban Plano area is another evidence of 
Naturalite's expertise in glass skylights. 

The 28,000 square foot system of Lean-To and 
Structural Pyramid skylights was designed and 
installed by Naturalite in less than four months 
and utilizes energy-conserving mirrored glass. 

The fast-track installation was delivered on budget 
and on time. The mall was opened in mid-1981. 
Federated Realty, Cincinnati, is the owner- 


| Glass-terpiece 


NATURALITE, INC. 


3233 West Kingsley Road, Garland, TX 75040 
For information call: Jim Wozniak, VP Arch. Design 
(Toll Free) 1-800-527-4018 


Circle 47 on inquiry card 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTATION / For use in 


conjunction with Focal Point polymer straight-run 
moldings, Contour-all is a completely flexible mate- 
rial that allows the user to incorporate architectural 
detailing into stairwells, circular or oval rooms, bay 
windows, etc., without any special tools. Said to 
have all the texture and personality of the wood or 
plaster original, reproductions include cornice 
moldings, ceiling medallions, domes, spandrels, etc. 
в Focal Point Inc., Atlanta. 
circle 311 on inquiry card 
more products on page 129 
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Do your payables and receivables... 
.allat the same time! / 
CADO’S Data & Word Processor, WX & Telex commu- 24 
nications, and Just Ask™ inquiry system do it all; 
Off-the-shelf software, self-teaching tutorials & p 
Mini-Winchester high capacity disk drives | 


EXECUTIVE CHAIR / The Labofa "Labomatic L 
8135" chair is fully adjust- 
able to each individual 
user's build and work 
requirements. With inde- 
pendent tilt action, all 
adjustments are made by 
control levers. The high- 
back executive chair is 
set on a tip-proof five- 
star aluminum base, and is offered in a number of 
fabrics, artificial leathers, and hide coverings. 
= Functional Office Furniture, San Rafael, Calif. 
circle 309 on inquiry card 


OAK PANEL SYSTEM / Rift oak veneer, consistent 
in color and grain pattern, has been used extensive- 
ly in Gunlocke's office panel system, offered in four 
heights and four widths, straight or curved. Narrow 
reveals and slight radius edges highlight the panels, 
available in both veneer and acoustical fabric sur- 


faces. Installation requires only a socket wrench 
and screwdriver as panels bolt together with a 
self-guiding connector plate. = The Gunlocke Co., 
Wayland, N.Y. 


circle 310 on inquiry card 


type letters and print reports . ; 


are available, of course. Write now for 


free color brochure. 
7 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 121 


WOOD CHAIRS / These quality crafted wood 
frame chairs with upholstered seats, called the 
“Stack Back” chair, offer tapered arm/back detail- 
ing, particularly good for conference table use. 
= Thonet, York, Pa. 

circle 306 on inquiry card 


TWO NEW WEAVES / Michael Graves has colored 
two new weaves, called Deauville and Gaspé. 
Deauville is a medium-weight upholstery tweed 
offered in a variety of colors. Gaspé is a lightly 
brushed wool upholstery planned for use with 
Deauville and other textured Sunar upholsteries; 
colors are described as “painterly” being slightly 
reflective and appearing differently as light 
changes. а Sunar, Norwalk, Conn. 

circle 307 on inquiry card 


ENERGY MANAGEMENT / Two Watchdog energy 
management systems are available for industrial 
and commercial facilities that have more than eight 
loads to control. Both are expandable in increments 
of eight loads, and feature demand measurement 
from current transformers or utility meter pulses. 
Savings are obtained through demand control, load 
rotation, duty cycling and seven-day scheduling. 
= Square D Co., Milwaukee. 

circle 308 on inquiry card 


faucets that splash or shut off to С 
there's a comfortable, efficient spra 
just the right amount of time. 

The 90-75 is built to last, too. T 
and solid brass construction ma 
vandal-resistant. The flow restrictor, ti adjustn 
screw and metering valve all arg ac €Concehled in а 
easily replaceable cartridge. ` 

So when the time comes to (вес ing 
faucet, choose the very best — the Br аву" 90 3. 
more information, contact your “еу 
live or write: Bradley Corporation, d^: , еф гіп | 
Bivd., Menomonee Falls, WI 53051. (414) 251-6000 
Telex: 26-751. 4 


LI ч . - 
Hradiay 90 75 18 a trade name and notan ena Чөң лан V 


و 


0 
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How to wash 16 hands per 


When wasted water goes down the drain, money 
goes with it. That's one of the reasons the new Bradley 
90-75 Metering Faucet makes such good sense. It 
does more than just comply with ASHRAE hot water 
conservation standards for public restrooms — it 
exceeds them. In a 10-second cycle, the 90-75 
washes a pair of hands with just one pint of water = 
16 hands per gallon — which is half of the maximum 
allowed by ASHRAE standards for hot water alone 

With convenient push-button operation, the 
90-75 is activated by a mere tour pounds ol pressure, 
allowing even severely disabled people to use it 
with ease. And once activated, it delivers consistent, 
precisely metered cycles. No more irritating "опе 
hand-at-a-time" struggles with old-fashioned metering 


ША Bradley saves water energy and money. ^ 


Circle 49 on inquiry card 


SPUN BRASS LIGHTS / The "Flash-Lite" series con- 
sists of adjustable floor 
ft lamps, table and wall 
| lights with a specially- 
st designed shade said to 
| create perfect, focused 
illumination for a studio 
quality wall wash. All fea- 
ture a durable 360-deg 
swivel and full range dim- 
mer for precise individual 
adjustments. The ‘solid brass, hand-spun shades 
measure 4'- by 8in.; fixtures take a 75R30 bulb. 
= Koch + Lowy, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 
circle 317 on inquiry card 


more products on page 144 


SK 3 
low” system provides as mu 
thermal insulation! 

с job proven over 10 years in hundreds of 
Call wale Mr. Bruce Keller, Vice President, 

EA PO. Box 237, en. 


TRACK LIGHTING PROJECTOR / Two new sys- 
tems from Wendel pro- 
vide light masking illumi- 
nation techniques in sur- 
face-mounted optical 
projectors. Model 1180 is 
designed for small paint- 
ings, sculptures and an- 
tiques; model 2350 has 
applications in offices, 
bars and lobby areas. Both incorporate a "Y" yoke, 
adapter and track. These projectors can illuminate 
one or more objects to the exact contour of the 
item, using a contractor-installed "Systémé Photo- 
graphique" kit. = Wendelighting, Culver City, 
Calif. 


circle 316 on inquiry card 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 123 


VINYL COMPOSITION TILE / For both commercial 
and residential applications, Vs-in. gauge Vinylcraft 
tile is manufactured by a process that duplicates 
the slight irregularities and shadings found in natural 
floors such as brick, slate, and clay pavers. "Yuma 
Clay," shown here, has four multi-colored pieces 
fused into the base tile in a geometric grid pattern, 
and is available in red, putty, adobe and almond 
colorations. = Azrock Floor Products, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

circle 312 on inquiry card 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING / Spherical and flame- 
shape incandescent 
"Shimmoray'' bulbs have 
a silk-screened design 
bonded to the glass itself, 
to produce a constantly 
changing effect like silk 
moiré as the viewer 
moves around the light. 
Available in 25-, 40- and 60-Watts, “Shimmoray” 
lights can be used in open-bulb fixtures, chandeliers 
or wall sconces. в Duro-Test Corp., North Bergen, 
New Jersey. 


ШО 
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DRY-PIPE SPRINKLERS / Engineered to meet NFPA 
performance and reliabili- 
ty requirements for dry- 
pipe sprinkler systems, a 
line of 14 oil-less piston 
air Compressors comes in 
both high- and low-pres- 
sure models. They range 
from 7%- to 1%-hp and 
include tankless/automatic units, bare/manual 
models, and tank-mounted systems (shown). The 
UL-listed compressors are virtually maintenance- 
free, and will not introduce oil-contaminated air 
into the pressurized sprinkler system. = Gast Mfg. 
Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

circle 314 on inquiry card 
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TOWEL WARMERS / Manufactured by Myson, 
2 j two types of towel and 

clothes warmers for bath 
or kitchen are now UL- 
approved. Oil-filled elec- 
tric models need only be 
connected to a 110-Volt 
power source, with no 
plumbing or pipework re- 
quired. For homes with hydronic systems, there are 
three wall- or floor-mounted racks, for open or 
closed systems. Towel warmers are finished in 
chrome or gold plate. » Myson Inc., Falmouth, Va. 
circle 315 on inquiry card 
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Cutler Ridge Mall, Miami, Florida / Architect: Edward [. DeBartolo Corp. / Project 
Manager: John Zellner / Roof Deck Fabricator: Aldecks Co., Inc. p" 


GYPSUM ` 
"| CONCRETE 


KEYDECK MESH 
KEYDECK TRUSS TEE 


Howto make the right — — 
1 million sq. ft.roof deck decision 
... Without giving an inch. 


When you make a decision about roof deck components — whether it involves 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of square feet — you want it to be the right one. 
Without sacrificing design, structural dependability, cost, or speed of installation. 

The 1,000,000 sq. ft. Cutler Ridge Mall in Miami, Florida, was designed and 
specified with. a roof deck composed of Keydeck® Truss Tee Subpurlins and Keydeck? 
Reinforcing Mesh in conjunction with formboard and poured gypsum. Keystone 
Group components met structural demands, at a low initial cost, and were unusually 
easy to install. 

Write or call George Byard at (309) 697-7611 for details. Or send for our compre- 
hensive Construction Products catalog. We're also in Sweet's General Building File. 


Group 
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7000 S.W. ADAMS STREET, PEORIA, IL 61641 / (309) 697-7020 


Keystone “ STEEL - WIRE « WIRE PRODUCTS 


FACULTY POSITIONS VACANT 


Department of Architecture Illinois Institute of 
Technology — Full-time Associate Professor, 
starting August, 1982 to reach upper level 
studios. Applicants should have a terminal de- 
gree (M.S. or M.Arch.). Preference will be given 
to candidates with considerable professional 
experience in a range of building types through 
programming, design and construction. In addi- 
tion, several years of teaching experience is 
required. Full-time Assistant Professor, starting 
August, 1982 to teach beginning courses in 
drawing and construction. Applicants should 
have a terminal degree (M.S. or M.Arch.). 
Preference will be given to candidates wit 
professional experience and several years of 
teaching background as well as a skill in Com- 
puter Graphics, Computer Aided Design or 
Environmental Technology and Energy Man- 
agement. Candidates for above positions should 
have a commitment to rational design based on 
human needs which includes the advancement 
of building technolosy and the conservation of 
energy. Salary will be commensurate with 
experience. For additional information and ap- 
plication form contact Sheila Walker, depart- 
ment secretary, College of Architecture, Plan- 
ning and Design, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 3360 S. State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
(312) 567-3260. Deadline for submission of ap- 
plication form and C.V., etc. is January 30, 1982. 
Illinois Institute of Technology is an Equal Op- 
portunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 


Faculty Position in Construction Management 
— Teach in one or more of the following areas: 
Mechanical systems for building, construction 
scheduling, iconstruction cost control, con- 
struction law, safety, construction equipment 
and heavy-highway construction. Responsibili- 
ties include teaching, promoting, and develop- 
ing curriculum at undergraduate and graduate 
level. Applicants should have strong interests in 
graduate teaching, research and publishing to 
support a growing graduate program and re- 
search thrust. Doctorate required. Background 
in construction management, mechanical, ar- 
chitectural or civil engineering preferred. 
Academic rank and salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Position available August 20, 
1982. Send resume to: Dr. B.D. Hayes, Head, 
Department :of Industrial Sciences, Colorado 
State university, ‘Fort Collins, CO 80523. Ap- 
plication deadline February 15, 1982. CSU is 
EOE/Title IX.employer. Equal Opportunity Of- 
fice: 314 Student Services Building. 


Studio Faculty — August 1982, Kansas State 
University, College of Architecture and Design. 
The Department of Pre-Design Professions in- 
vites applications for teaching Introductory De- 
sign and Graphics. Candidates must hold a 
professional degree in an environmental design 
field and a terminal degree in one of these fields 
or one of the following environmental design 
specialities: Technology, history, delineation, 
psychology or preservation documentation: 
and have at least 2,years of professional office 
experience. Rank and salary will be commensur- 
ate with qualifications and experience. To be as- 
sured of consideration applications with letter, 
resume and list of 3 references must reach us 
before March 1, 1982. Address application or 

hone inquiries to Eugene Wendt, Head, 


e ene of Pre-Design Professions, Seaton 
a 


, K.S.U., Manhattan, Kansas 66506. (913) 532- 
6846 K.S.U. is an equal opportunity/affirmative 
action employer. 
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Senior Design Architect — Established Central 
States Architectural, Engineering, and Space 
Planning Firm is seeking an award-winning De- 
sign Architect. Projects include high-rise office 
buildings, corporate headquarters, institutional, 
and governmental buildings. Must have Archi- 
tectural Degree, license, NCARB and substantial 
design portfolio. Excellent benefits and growth 
opportunity for a designer committed to excel- 
lence and design leadership. This is a growth 
position with a prominent firm offering salary 
and opportunity commensurate with substantial 
responsibility. Submit resme in full confidence 
to: P-5269, Architectural Record. 


Senior Architects and Specs Writer — For those 
interested in permanent career opportunities 
and advancement in 150 person overseas Ath- 
ens, Greece office of leading international A/E 
firm. Work on huge projects including a multi- 
billion dollar new city and major Mid-east 
projects. Enjoy the charm and central location 
أن‎ Athens. Deputy Chief Architect — Minimum 
15 years experience in all phases of practice ex- 
tending from concept design through working 
drawings and specifications. Senior Designer — 
Minimum 10 years varied experience in com- 
mercial, institutional and residential facilities. 
Specs Writer — Minimum 5 pu years writing 
specs for large projects. C.S.I. format. Intereste 
applicants are invited to send a detailed resume 
with salary requirements and family status to: P- 
5429, Architectural Record. 


Full Time Position Available for experienced 
Drafting Technician in world-famous ski resort. 
3-5 years experience in architectural office 
required. Technical architectural drafting de- 
gree preferred. Salary commensurate with 
experience and ability. Health insurance and 
profit sharing available. Submit confidential re- 
sume to: James D. McLaughlin AIA Architect 
Chartered. P.O. Box 479, Sun Valley, ID 83353. 
208-726-9392. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Architect NCARB — 21 years sole proprietor, 
skilled in management, design, administration, 
Programming, production — seeks responsible 
position, will relocate — 11549 Tivoli Lane, St. 
Louis, MO 63141, (314) 569-1862. 


Registered Architect — 22 years of diversified 
experience. Last 12 years spent in architectural 
department management and project man- 
agement. Seeking a leadership position with 
progressive firm large enough to allow possibili- 
ty of future advancement. PW-5316, Archi- 
tectural Record. 


Architect: NCARB, Reg. 4 states, 16 years 
comprehensive experience, 8 as principal. Insti- 
tutional, multi-family, health care, real estate 
development. Desires responsible position in 
established firm with growth opportunities. Eas- 
tern States preferred. PW-5400, Architectural 
Record. 


Const Admin — Architect registered in 
Washington — 12 years experience const admin 
for large variety of projects seeks challenging ar- 
chitectural const admin or const management 
position. Prefer Rocky Mt. States area but will 
consider all possibilities. Resume on request. 
PW-5441, Architectural Record. 


Design 
Architect 


Respected architectural organ- 
ization located in northeastern 
New Jersey has a position leading 
to partnership for a talented ar- 
chitect with proven design ac- 
complishments and demonstrat- 
ed capability for business man- 
agement апа development. 
Registration NCARB and 15 
years minimum experience 
required. 


This is an excellent career op- 
portunity offering an attractive 
compensation and benefits plan. 


For immediate consideration, 
forward resume including salary 
history in confidence to: 


P-5379 Architectural Record 
Class. Adv. P.O. Box 900, N.Y., 
N.Y. 10020 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F й 


Managing Architect — Major East Coast archi- 
tectural firm with expanding Florida practice is 
seeking a top-level tered professional to 
manage Fort Lauderdale regional office. Min- 
imum 8-10 years experience, proven track 
record working with important institutional and 
corporate clients, and capability to handle all 
aspects of architectural practice. Tremendous 
opportunity for talented individual who is ready 
to assume major responsibility. Reply with re- 
sume and compensation requirements to: P- 
5395, Architectural Record. 


Excepfional opportunities for architects with 
expertise in design or production managemnt, 
spec. writing, marketing, etc., in medical, 
crîminal justice, commercial development, in- 
stitutional et. al. Our client are nationwide,; 
completely expense paid. We are active in AIA, 
and maintain a Dallas, TX office to serve the S.W. 
Inquire or respond with a resume to: William E. 
Engle Assoc., Inc. 909 Investors Trust, Indpls., IN 
46204 317-632-1391. 


Hospital Architect — National firm has op- 
portunity for registered Architect in St. Louis 
eadquarters. Candidate must have 3 years’ 
recent experience in health care field with em- 
hasis on hospitals and must have prior exper- 
тепсе in total project management, the ability to 
. establish program requirements, develop initial 
design concepts and work closely with clients 
and regulatory agencies. We offer a competitive 
salary and comprehensive benefits. Send re- 
! sume detailing education, experience and in- 
come history in confidence to: Personnel 
Department, BBC Health Care Facilities, A Divi- 
sion of Bank Building Corporation, 1130 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63139. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer M/F. 


Senior Health Facilities Programmers and Plan- 
ners — Stone, Marraccini and Patterson, an ar- 
chitectural and health care consulting firm, is 
seeking individuals with an architectural back- 

round to work in its San Francisco office. Excel- 
ent, immediate opportunity for challenging as- 
EAD and professional growth. Minimum 
of four years’ experience in architecture 
required. Send resumes to P-5437, Architectur- 
al Record. 


PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 9 


RADIANT PERFORMANCE / Solarware Globe 
% | Thermometers are part 
of a complete line of 
high-precision instru- 
ments for monitoring, 
controlling, and evaluat- 
ing the performance of 
radiant components and 
environments. The 
Globes are hollow, thin- 
walled molded polyethylene spheres with internal 
sensors which respond to the thermal influence of 
radiant surfaces. The system measures the com- 
bined effects of air temperature, air movement, 
and radiant temperature providing a single reading 
which is an index of human comfort. Applications 
include heat stress analysis, component testing of 
such appliances as ceiling panels, heaters and wood 
stoves, and on-line thermal logging in computer 
installations. в Solarware, Inc., Pawlet, Vt. 
circle 318 on inquiry card 


DRAPERY FABRIC / A contract line suitable for 
ТҮТІНІ draperies and casement 
curtains, Dazian's 
"Budget Basics Ill and Ber- 
bers Too" fabric collec- 
tion consists of both 
open and closely woven 
styles, made of inherently 
flame-resistant polyester 
and modacrylic fibers. Offered in widths of from 
48- to 118-in., the fabrics meet the requirements of 
the NFPA 701 test, New York City and California 
Fire Marshall standards. Pictured here is "Short 
Опе”, а 118-in.-wide polyester pattern. = Dazian's 
Inc., New York City. 


circle 319 on inquiry card 


WIND SURVEY / Designed for several years of 
continuous on-site duty, 
the "121-10" Data Point 
wind survey is a self-con- 
tained, computerized sys- 
tem powered by photo- 
voltaic array and a bat- 
tery. Programming sets 
| аге for applications 
3999 08 where wind speed and 
wind energy distributions are required, such as 
wind turbine siting, smoke stack placement and 
operation, cooling tower fog management, etc. 
The Data Point "121-10" is a ready-to-operate 
system, including the computing main frame, instru- 
ments, а 10-meter telescoping mast and mounting 
hardware. = Hollis Observatory, Nashua, N.H. 
circle 320 on inquiry card 


GLASS TREATMENT / "GTC-59"' is a mildly alkaline 
compound that cleans, 
de-greases and imparts a 
hard, lustrous, water re- 
pellent, anti-static, anti- 
fog finish to all non-por- 
ous surfaces, including 
glass, stainless steel, 
chrome, anodized alumi- 
num, marble, etc. One 
treatment should last 
from six months to a 
year, depending on environment. It is particularly 
suitable for optical glass of all types. = Universal 
Chemical Laboratories, Tampa, Fla. 

circle 321 on inquiry card 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


HOW TO SPECIFY 
WELDING GAS PIPING: 
Free specifying information on welding gas 
piping for industrial plants, schools and older 
projects. Will assist in determining pipe sizes 
and placement of manifolds, regulators, 
shut-off and relief valves. Rexarc, Inc., P.O. 
Box 47, West Alexandria, OH 45381. 513- 
839-4604. 


LICENSING 


EXAM 


ARCHINFORM 
STUDY AIDS 


Architectural Reg Study Info on NCARB 
Qualifying Test, Professional Exams, Oral Exams 
& New Calif. Written Exams. Books & Seminars. 
Free Broch. Archinform, PO Box 27732,L.A., CA 
90027, (213) 662-0216. 


SLIDING DOORS: Available from Estate in Erie, Pa: Eight 
Quarter Sawn Oak Pocket Doors, 42% Inches Wide, 8 
Feet High 2% Inches Thick; Wheels surface mounted 
(mortised) on top rail, grooved out to ride on floor guide; 
raised panels 12 inch by 16% inch not on inside of mould- 
ing. Also four pieces Oak Paneling approx. 4 x 4 Ft., 1 inch 
thick. Local thickness. Mill workshop estimates $800 to 
1000. To reproduce at 2%” Thickness. Vance М. Wilson, 
4310 Wildwood Lane, Rockford, IL 61103, Phone 
815/963-6130 or 815/544-6470. (Bus.) 


LIMITED EDITION NOW AVAILABLE 
Proceeding from the INTERNATIONAL DOME 
SYMPOSIUM held at St. Michael's College 

THEME: ARE CITY-WIDE DOMES A PRACTICAL 
CONCEPT? 

Keynote address by R. Buckminister Fuller. 

Copies are available for $20.00 from: 

Saint Michael's College 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 
Attn: President's Office 


XEROX 400 
TELECOPIER 


To enable you to get your Class- | 
ified Advertising typewritten 
copy into this section at the 
last possible minute, we ve 
installed a XEROX 400 TELE- 
COPIER (which also receives 
copy from other makes) in our 
New York home office. 

If you have a telecopier, 
just call the number below to 
see if your equipment is compat- 
ible. If you don't have a tele- 
copier, call and we'll help you 
locate the nearest one. It 
could even be in your own firm 
or building. 

NOTE: The Xerox 400 cannot 
accept photos or art, but as 


always, there is no charge for 
typesetting and layout service. 


CALL (212) 
997-6800 


FACULTY POSITIONS VACANT 


Faculty Position Available — The Department 
of Civil and Architectural Engineering at the 
University of Wyoming is seeking a candidate to 
fill a full time faculty position in the Architectur- 
al Engineering program beginning Spring 
Semester, 1982 (January), or Fall Semester, 1982, 
(August). Required are Master's degree in Ar- 
chitecture or Ph.D. in Engineering; or Profes- 
sional Degree and extensive practice. Teaching 
experience at college level and the under- 
graduate program include (a) building materials 
and construction methods, (b) architectural il- 
lumination, (c) junior and senior architectural 
design, and (d) specifications and estimating. 
Appointment will normally be made at the level 
of Assistant Professor for the two semester 
academic year. Candidates should send applica- 
tions and resume to Arthur P. Boresi, Depart- 
ment of Civil and Architectural Engineering, 
University Station Box 3295, Laramie, Wyoming 
82071. 


The University of Pennsylvania seeks two full- 
time appointments at the assistant or associate 
professor level. Teaching responsibilities in- 
clude studios in architecture and/or basic de- 
sign and lecture courses in some aspect of his- 
tory or theory in architecture, urban design or 
landscape architecture. Candidates should hold 
a Master of Architecture degree from an ac- 
credited institution and have had prior profes- 
sional and teaching experience. Application 
deadline is February 15, 1982. Contact Search 
Committee, University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Fine Arts, Department of 
Architecture, 110 Fine Arts Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19104 An Equal Opportuni- 
ty/Affirmative Action Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Joan Madison 


Arts Facility 
* Programming 
٠ Development 
٠ Management 


Drawer 718, Denver, Colorado 
80201 


303/333-4025 


Engineering and Environmental Consultants 


Dames & Moore 


Feasibility Studies e Site Selection Studies 
Environmental Assessment e Economic Analyses 
Water Resources Supply 


Sippican 

Consultants 

International, Inc. 

1033 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02238 | 


617/868-1200 
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